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The Great Swing in Employment 


BY LEO WOLMAN 


HE Federal Government’s record of the course 

of employment since the end of the war is, wher- 
ever it is examined, a dramatic exhibit of the coun- 
try’s capacity for swift and thoroughgoing readjust- 
ment. What happened, as disclosed by this record, 
belied the majority of forecasts and practically all of 
the timid prophecies which undertook a year or more 
ago to look beyond the war’s end. 

For several years now the United States Bureau 
of the Census has been providing once a month, by a 
process of sampling, an over-all view of the nation’s 
total employment situation. Among the varieties of 
information which this monthly report yields are esti- 
mates of the size of our labor force, the aggregate vol- 
ume of employment, and the amount of unemploy- 
ment. Thus, if these figures are to be relied on (and 
there is much to be said in their behalf), they afford 
students of economic trends and the state of the na- 
tion an indispensable supplement to available esti- 
mates of production, business activity, and the na- 
tional income. 


SIXTY MILLION AT WORK 


The civilian labor force, that portion of the popula- 
tion which either had a job or was seeking work, is 
estimated for the week September 8-14, 1946, to be 
59,440,000. The month before it was 60 million, the 
reduction being a seasonal decline due mainly to the 
return of summer workers to school. Compared with 
a similar period in 1945, September 2-8, the labor 
force had increased by 6,540,000 from 52,900,000 to 
59,440,000. This vast change is in part a measure 
of the demobilization of the Armed Forces and the re- 
turn of veterans to the labor force. As of September, 
1946, the Census estimates the civilian labor force to 
be composed of 30,880,000 nonveteran males, 11,290,- 
000 veterans, and 17,270,000 women. 
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Employment, in the same period, grew nearly as 
much as the civilian labor force, or 6,120,000. The 
total numbers estimated to be employed in Septem- 
ber, 1946, were 57,370,000. .As the Census currently 
defines employment, this 57 million includes some 
2 million who had jobs but were not at work during 
the week of the count. Of these 2 million, 1.5 million 
were not working because of vacations or illness and 
the remainder were temporarily absent from their 
jobs for a variety of reasons, such as bad weather or 
temporary layoffs. 

Together with the 2 million who had jobs but were 
not working at them during the Census week, there 
were another 2 million who had no jobs and were 
therefore defined as unemployed. During the year, 
September, 1945-1946, while the civilian labor force 
and total employment each increased by more than 
6 million, unemployment increased 400,000. What 
this means is that the overwhelming majority of per- 
sons offering themselves for jobs were absorbed into 
employment. At the end of this year, 2 million, or 
something more than 3% of the civilian labor force, 
were without jobs. 


SHIFTS IN LABOR FORCE 


These changes in the size of the civilian labor force 
and the volume of employment and unemployment 
disclose only part of the enormous shifts in the labor 
market which have taken place since the end of the 
war in the process of demobilizing the Armed Services, 
liquidating the munitions industries, and expanding 
civilian production. One of the most striking of these 
shifts is the decline in the employment of women, 
which, between July, 1945, and September, 1946, 
shrunk by nearly 3 million. Another is the decline in 
factory employment with the drying up of purely war 
industries. The peak of factory employment appears 
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to have been reached in the fall of 1943 when there 
were more than 17 million employees on manufactur- 
ing payrolls. By July, 1946, their number had been 
reduced to something more than 14 million. At the 
same time, industries and services curtailed by the 
war have expanded their employment. Thus con- 
struction added a million employees, while financial 
and miscellaneous services added another million. 


AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD 


These few figures ought to give Americans a good 
deal to speculate about. This record, if it shows any- 
thing at all, is a demonstration of the adaptability 
and flexibility of this country’s economic organiza- 
tion. The record is all the more impressive if one 
recalls the stormy character of the months in which 
the record was made. A good many of the months 
were dominated by labor strife and all of them by 
political controversy over economic policies. Of 
course, the record does not mean that all these con- 
flicts and controversies have been settled correctly. 
But it does appear to mean that the economic organi- 
zation of this country has the capacity to generate a 
great deal more of economic activity than it has been 
credited with. And that will be something to bear in 
mind some months hence when people may once more 
begin to talk about maturity and the lack of oppor- 
tunities and jobs. 

The record also raises questions about full employ- 
ment. Here we achieve a labor force of 60 million in 
August, 1946—some four or five years ahead of sched- 
ule. Of this labor force, 2 million, or 3%, were unem- 
ployed. Is this a condition of full employment? Is it 
the state of things specified and defined by Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge as the desired end of public policy? 
So far as comment in this country is concerned, the 
conditions prevailing in August and September, 1946, 
are generally considered to be conditions of extraordi- 
narily good or full employment. The evidence for 
that conclusion is that no one talks or worries about 
unemployment. Evidently it must not be difficult to 
get a job. 


IS IT TIED TO INFLATION? 


But figures of labor force, employment, and unem- 
ployment directly afford very few clues to the under- 
lying economic conditions which may be required to 
perpetuate a state of satisfactory or full employment. 
They tell little, if anything, about prices, or wages, 
or costs, or margins of profit, or efficiency. They do 
not of themselves disclose how the prevailing state 
of employment adds to or subtracts from the system’s 
economic stability. Yet these are in the long run the 
critical questions. How efficient is a state of full em- 
ployment? Is it necessarily, as now seems to be the 
case, to be associated with a state of inflation, or 
rapidly rising costs and prices, which are hard to 
arrest? 
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There must be in all of these figures, finally, a large 
element of definition. As the definition changes, the 
count changes. Do we get a larger or smaller labor 
force, as it is presently defined, or as it used to be 
defined when the labor force was called the gainfully 
occupied? A change of a million or two, one way or 
the other, will make a noticeable difference in esti- 
mates of the number unemployed and the unemploy- 
ment rate. Even as they are now defined and meas- 
ured, how much difference does the existence of com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance make on the esti- 
mates of both the employed and unemployed? 


ROLE OF PUBLIC POLICY 


These are continuing questions. They apply not 
only to present conditions but also to the future, 
whether activity and employment are rising or falling. 
For in this stage of the economic development of the 
United States, public policy and the institutions cre- 
ated by that policy often play a determining role in 
the meaning of such terms as employment, labor 
force, and unemployment. And sometimes they play 
a more important role than at others. 


Compensation Award 


N ARBITRATION award, handed down on Sep- 
tember 23, ended the five-year dispute between 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company and the Trans- 
port Workers Union (CIO) regarding one-man oper-: 
ation of two-deck buses. The company was author- 
ized to change from two-man to one-man operation, 
but only on the condition that it make provision for 
pensioning over-age conductors and absorbing other 
conductors as drivers if they were able to qualify 
for these positions. 

Specific conditions under which the company may 
install one-man bus operation follow. All conductors 
over sixty-five years of age are to be retired and 
given a monthly annuity equal to 114% of monthly 
earnings, averaged over the past ten years, multi- 
plied by the years of service, in addition to the fed- 
eral old-age benefits. Conductors between the ages of 
sixty and sixty-five are to be retired on the same 
basis, plus a sum, paid by the company, equivalent 
to the amount which the individual would receive 
under Social Security. 

All conductors who can qualify as drivers are to be 
continued in the company’s employ at top pay 
rates. Conductors under sixty who cannot qualify 
as drivers receive accrued vacation pay and termina- 
tion pay of ten days’ pay for each year of service. 

Conductors and drivers over sixty may retire on an 
annuity or may accept severance pay. In any case, 
minimum severance pay must be $500. F.B.B 
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State Cash Disability Benefits 


| ED eae the past few years, bills have been intro- 
duced in increasing numbers in state legislatures 
and in Congress to provide compulsory cash sickness 
benefits for workers. So far, only two states have 
placed such legislation on their statute books—Rhode 
Island in 1942 and California in. 1946. Experience 
with the Rhode Island law is particularly noteworthy, 
as it is serving as a guide to other states in making 
their own plans. 


THIRTY-SIX MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE 


The original Rhode Island law! provided for em- 
ployee contributions (taken from the 1.5% employee 
contribution to the unemployment compensation 
fund) of 1% of the first $3,000 annual compensation. 
This diversion of funds, therefore, did not represent 
an additional burden upon employees. No employer 
contributions were required. The minimum weekly 
benefit under the act was $6.75 and the maximum 
$18. The amount and duration of the benefits de- 
pended upon the individual’s earnings, but the maxi- 
mum duration of benefits during the benefit year 
could not exceed twenty-one weeks. A one-week wait- 
ing period was required for the first disability, but 
none for subsequent disabilities. 

During 1943, the first year of operation, experience 
with the fund was favorable, with net increments re- 
ported each quarter. Beginning with the second quar- 
ter of 1944, the experience was distinctly unfavorable, 
with the result that the fund shrank from $3.5 mil- 
lion in March 31, 1944, to $2.8 million in 1945 and 
$2.2 million at the end of March, 1946. In view of 
the steady and rapid decline of the available funds, 
corrective measures were deemed imperative. 


BENEFITS HIGH 


Upon analysis it was found that the deficits could 
be traced to several sources. First, the total payrolls 
in Rhode Island began to decline in 1944, and conse- 
quently contributions to the fund were correspond- 
ingly reduced. Secondly, inasmuch as the claims for 
the current year were based upon the earnings for the 
previous calendar year, benefits in a period of declin- 
ing payrolls were based upon higher earnings than 
the worker was currently receiving. Thirdly, benefits 
for pregnancy, occupational injuries and for retired 
workers were too high. In addition, excess payments 
for these three types of claims tended to favor some 


IData on Rhode Island experience taken from Monthly Labor 
Review, “Recent Developments in Rhode Island Cash Sickness 
Benefits,” July, 1946, p. 21. 


individuals and to discriminate against others because 
of technicalities of the law. 

Immediate and drastic measures to preserve the 
fund’s solvency were necessary, and the General As- 
sembly in January, 1946, amended the existing act in 
several important respects. 

Beginning July 1, 1946, the employees’ contribution 
to the fund was increased from 1% to 1.5% of the 
first $3,000 annual compensation for the next two 
years. Thus the workers’ contribution of 1.5% of pay 
to the unemployment compensation fund has been 
diverted entirely to the sick benefit fund. An impor- 
tant reason for making this diversion of employees’ 
contributions was that the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund had an extremely large balance. 

Under the amended law, benefits for pregnancy are 
limited to fifteen weeks, although payments may be 
extended if unusual complications result from child- 
birth. Under the original law, some women might 
draw benefits during two years, while others would 
draw benefits during one year, depending upon the 
delivery date. 

Benefits for retired employees were also prohibited 
under the amendment. Many workers had retired 
from the labor market since V-J day, but they re- 
mained eligible for cash sickness benefits because they 
had contributed to the fund during 1945. The law 
has been amended to prohibit payments to persons 
who have not worked for six months or who have not 
applied for employment at the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


BENEFITS FROM TWO SOURCES 


Workmen’s compensation benefits, under the orig- 
inal act, could be paid concurrently with cash sickness 
benefits, with the result that a considerable propor- 
tion of workers suffering occupational injuries re- 
ceived from the two sources a sum greater than their 
normal earnings. Consequently, the law has been 
amended to provide that benefits from the two 
sources may not exceed 90% of the employee’s aver- 
age weekly wage at his last regular employment. 

The term “sickness” was not clearly defined in the 
original act. Under the amendment, an individual is 
deemed sick in any week in which he is unable to per- 
form his “regular or customary work” because of his 
physical or mental condition. In addition, he is eligi- 
ble for benefits even though his employer pays him 
his regular wages. The new definition of sickness may 
make it easier for a worker to establish his claim to 
benefits and may prevent denial of payments to those 
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suffering from ailments which keep them from doing 
their accustomed tasks. It has been pointed out: that 
this provision may provide a loophole for malingerers 
who may take temporary employment requiring less 
physical exertion than their regular jobs, and, at the 
same time, collect cash sickness benefits. Therefore, 
this amendment may serve to loosen, rather than 
restrict, the requirements for receiving benefits. 


CALIFORNIA LAW 


California was the second state to enact a law pro- 
viding cash disability payments.! Like Rhode Island, 
it diverted the employees’ 1% payroll tax formerly 
paid to the unemployment compensation fund to a 
separate fund from which the disability payments 
would be financed. No employee contributions are 
required. Disability benefits range from $10 to $20 
a week for a period from nine to twenty-three weeks, 
depending upon previous earnings. A one-week wait- 
ing period is required for each period of disability. 

The committee in charge of making recommenda- 
tions for the state program studied the Rhode Island 
law carefully and attempted to avoid the several 
features of the latter law that made its operation 
so costly; namely, payments for workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases, pregnancy benefits, and the requirement 
of only one week’s waiting period during the benefit 
year. 

Covered workers receive benefits if they are un- 
available for or unable to work because of illness or 
injury. The disability may be mental or physical. 
The term “work” is defined as the individual’s regu- 
lar or customary pursuit. Benefits are not given for 
pregnancy. 

In order that an employee may not receive full-time 
benefits from more than one source, a worker may 
not receive disability benefits in the same week in 
which he receives unemployment compensation or 
workmen’s compensation benefits. In addition, he 
may not draw benefits and regular wages at the same 
time. An exception is made if the latter is less than 
the benefit, in which case the benefits are reduced by 
the amount of wages. 

Because of the integration of the disability and 
unemployment compensation programs, the coverage, 
provisions as to the amount and duration of benefits, 
base period, wage requirements, benefit year, and 
claim procedures are the same for both (where 
applicable) . 

Under an amendment to the unemployment com- 
pensation law, effective January 1, 1946, workers of 
all employers with one or more employees during the 
current or past year are included, provided the pay- 
roll for a quarter exceeds $100. The same coverage 
applies to the disability benefit plan. An employee, 
to be eligible for benefits, must have earned $300 


‘Data on the California law taken largely from Monthly Labor 
Review, August, 1946, “Cash Disability Benefits in California,” p. 236, 
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in wages in covered employment during his base 
ear. 

% In order to obtain the minimum weekly benefit of 
$10 for either disability or unemployment, the worker 
must have earned from $75 to $200 during the high- 
est quarter of his base year and for the maximum 
benefits of $20, quarterly earnings must have been 
at least $380. The annual benefit possible for either 
disability or unemployment is $160 for annual mini- 
mum earnings of $300 to $350. The maximum annual 
earnings of $2,000 to $3,000 entitle a worker to yearly 
benefits of $468. If an employee receives both disa- 
bility and unemployment benefits during the year the 
maximum amount that he may receive for both 
causes is one and one-half times the amount he would 
have received for either type of benefit, or a maximum 
amount ranging from $240 to $702 a year, depending 
upon his earnings. 


Voluntary Plans 


A significant development in the California law is 
the integration of company disability benefit plans 
with the state benefit program. A company may con- 
tinue its own disability benefit program under certain 
conditions. Its plan must be more liberal than the 
state program. Employees must not contribute more 
than 1% of their wages. The plan must be available 
to all employees, and approved by the majority. It 
must contain provisions for including future em- 
ployees. 

If the employer’s plan provides for insurance, it 
must be underwritten by an “admitted” disability 
insurance insurer. Otherwise, the employer must give 
bond or other security for benefit payments. The plan 
must continue for at least two years. It may then be 
terminated by either an employer or a majority of the 
employees. When benefit payments become effective 
under the act, the payroll taxes for disability benefits 
of those employees who belong to the voluntary plan 
are paid into the voluntary fund instead of to the 
state fund. Private plans must bear the extra admin- 
istrative cost of such plans, to be prorated according 
to wages paid to participating employees, up to 0.02% 
of such wages. 


Effective Date of Plan 


Under the law, benefit payments were to begin one 
year from May 21, 1946, unless the state received 
permission to transfer the employees’ contributions 
for 1944 and 1945 from the Federal Unemployment 
Trust Fund to the State Disability Fund. On August 
10, President Truman signed the bill! permitting this 
transfer. Accordingly, distribution of benefits will 
begin December 1, 1946. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division. 


‘Public Law 719—79th Congress, Chapter 951, Second Session. 
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Measured Daywork 


\ X JAGE INCENTIVES have proved their value 
in both war and peace, but many wage-incen- 
tive practices which were accepted and seemed ade- 
quate during the war may be unacceptable or inade- 
quate in peace. One reason is that the major war 
objective, production, is supplanted by the major 
peace consideration, cost. With costs increasing, 
many companies are recognizing the necessity of re- 
appraising their payment plans in order to achieve 
greater efficiency of the worker and greater return 
on their investment. 

It is, perhaps, owing to these reappraisals that a 
considerable amount of interest is being stimulated 
‘In a type of incentive plan which for many years has 
been called “Measured Daywork” and which some 
groups believe represents a plan that will meet the 
requirements of all types of labor. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Measured daywork is an incentive wage plan 
utilizing job evaluation and merit rating, and is made 
up of two parts—a base rate determined by the job 
evaluation and an incentive rate based on the merit 
factors. The base rate is set after evaluating each 
job classification and determining its value. In this 
process the job is thoroughly analyzed and evaluated, 
after considering such factors as complexity, responsi- 
bility, skill, work conditions, physical and mental 
demand. A base rate of pay is then established for 
the job, determined by the prevailing rate of pay for 
a similar class of work in the area or the company, 
which is not changed unless there is a change in the 
job content, or company wage policy. 

Many believe that production alone is not a meas- 
ure of the true worth of the employee to the com- 
pany. The extent of added compensation is con- 
tingent upon the factors that are normally employee- 
controlled—production, the quality of that produc- 
_ tion, versatility and dependability. The importance 
_of these various factors depends upon their relative 
value to the company. Incentive allowances are not 
included in the production standards which are based 
on time study, past performance, or other empirical 
studies. If the employee meets the standard of each 
factor, he is given the maximum rate of pay for that 
job; if he does not, his extra compensation is in ac- 
cordance with his performance. The amount of extra 
compensation varies from 15% to 257% of the total 
measured-day rate. Some employers believe in a high 
base rate and a low incentive, while others set a 
relatively lower base rate and a higher incentive. This 


depends largely on company policy and the type of 
manufacture. 

In order to evaluate properly the incentive factors, 
records are kept of the employee’s production, qual- 
ity, waste, and other achievements per work assign- 
ment. Also the worker’s capacity for growth or knowl- 
edge and his diverse abilities are made part of his 
personal record for accurate evaluation of the versa- 
tility element. While the dependability element is 
primarily evaluated from attendance and punctuality 
records, the foreman or supervisor can furnish addi- 
tional] information as to his cooperation, conduct, etc., 
which are a part of this element. In fact, the act of 
recording this information serves as a nonfinancial 
incentive, and has been used by many foremen to 
eliminate low efficiency under day work rates. 

The incentive is brought about through individual 
periodic reviews of the employee-controlled factors. 
The reviews are usually made quarterly, depending 
upon company policy, type of manufacture and em- 
ployee relations. For new employees, or when first 
installing the plan, many companies find it advisable 
to review the rates every month in order to estab- 
lish for each worker his proper differential in relation 
to the others as soon as possible. The mechanics of 
the employee ratings vary widely. 


ADVANTAGES 


There are certain advantages that many believe can 
be realized through the installation of a measured 
daywork plan. A number of these are as follows: 


1. Better morale of workers due to a steady income 
which they can calculate at least three months ahead. 

2. Measured daywork is a wage plan which the work- 
ers can understand in its entirety. 

8. Reduction in spoilage because the employee recog- 
nizes that scrap affects his own rating. Also, there is less 
tendency for workers “just to get by” on quality work. 

4. It brings the foreman or supervisor closer to his 
employee, owing to the close follow-up of individual eff- 
ciency and the necessity for the foreman to justify all 
variations in the weekly performance report. 

5. There are no complicated calculations to perform 
in arriving at the figure representing the worker’s weekly 
pay check. 

6. Time standards may be changed at any time with- 
out arousing fear by the worker that his earnings may 
be reduced. 

7. Workers are anxious to cooperate in involving short 
cuts in manufacturing methods inasmuch as this aids 
them in their personal rating. 
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8. Labor difficulties are lessened since bargaining is 
confined to the individual’s base rate. 

9. A fast worker is compensated in accordance with 
his own efforts through the flexibility of occupational 
rates. 

10. Job standards are easily reviewed by running tabu- 
lations of job cards, sorting the cards by a descending 
scale of the dates on which the standards were set. This 
prevents standards from getting out of date. 


11. All job standards are time standards rather than 
money standards. This forms an effective basis for com- 
paring performance between departments and between 
periods of the year. 


DISADVANTAGES 


There are certain adverse tendencies which experi- 
ence reveals should be guarded against in operating 
a measured daywork plan, and it is the responsibility 
of the supervisory force to see that such tendencies 
are overcome. 

One of these tendencies is a gradual decline of 
effort. In order to combat this, it has been found that 
the foreman must keep in close contact with workers 
and make full use of the weekly performance records 
in order to prevent any decline of effort in depart- 
ments where the workers do not see promotions in 
store for them. 

There may also be some exceptionally fast workers 
who will be discouraged by the fact that there is a 
limited variation between the normal and the maxi- 
mum occupational rate, which usually is 25%. Some 
workers feel that they can work 50% faster than the 
normal time, and they want to see the results of such 
increased effort in their pay envelope at the end of 
the week. 

If “effort” is properly rated by the time study man 
and the foreman, and the correct method is used, 
there will be few cases where an operator can produce 
at a rate higher than 125% for any extended length of 
time. The importance of skill on the part of the su- 
pervisors in rating effort accurately, therefore, cannot 
be overemphasized. 

A second tendency is a gradual departure from ab- 
solute standard. The measured daywork plan in its 
modern application provides a means of systematic 
review of actual time as compared with standard time 
on all jobs performed. It is the duty of the foreman 
or supervisor to check every case of a departure from 
the standard time. Inasmuch as the company, rather 
than the worker, is the only one that loses whenever 
a standard is not met, it is the foreman’s duty to see 
that the standards are equaled or bettered. Improved 
standards ultimately result in higher wages to em- 
ployees. 


Russert A, Heppen 
Management Research Division 
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Cost of Living Index 
Changes Name 


OOPERATING in the endeavor to lessen the 

confusion which has arisen over the designation, 
cost of living, as applied to retail price indexes, the 
National Industrial Conference Board with this issue 
of The Management Record has changed the name 
of its quarterly indexes. Henceforth, each index will 
be known familiarly as “Consumers” Price Index,” or 
more formally as “Index of Quoted Retail Prices for 
Consumers’ Goods and Services Purchased by Moder- 
ate-income Families.” 

The short title is the same as that currently used 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Thus, the only two organizations compiling such price 
indexes on a national basis will continue to apply the 
same title to their indexes. The more completely de- 
scriptive designation adopted by THe CoNFERENCE 
Boarp differs somewhat from that used by the Bu- 
reau. The Bureau’s full title for its over-all index is 
“Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-income Fami- 
lies in Large Cities.” 

This change and that initiated by the Bureau in 
September, 1945, are an outgrowth of the prolonged 
controversy described in the September issue of The 
Management Record.1 During the course of this con- 
troversy, several groups studied the methods and 
procedures followed by the Bureau in the compilation 
of its indexes. There was general agreement that a 
change to a more exactly descriptive title would be 
very helpful in reducing the confusion over the pur- 
pose of the indexes. The indexes themselves have not 
changed, only the name. It is hoped, however, that 
the new name will achieve the desired result of pro- 
ducing a greater understanding of what the indexes 
actually measure. 


Ropert A. SAYRE 
Statistical Division 
Cost of Living: A Five-year Controversy,” pp. 291-96. 


Holds Fashion Show 


Chimaxing an eight-week course on the development 
of personality in business, which was open to women 
employees of the Schenley Distillers Corporation, New 
York City, a fashion show was given at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. Fashions for business girls were modeled by 
twelve Schenley employees who were chosen from sev- 
eral hundred entries by a panel of style experts at the 
department store which furnished the clothes for the 
presentation. 
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Rating Factors and Induction 


REAT strides have been made in recent years in 
promoting recognition of the value of care and 
thoroughness in inducting newly hired workers. It is, 
in fact, now uncommon to find an employer who does 
not appreciate that the employee’s first impressions 
are frequently the most lasting. This recognition has 
led to the development of a wide variety of induction 
techniques aimed at increasing both the new em- 
ployee’s efficiency and his feeling of “belonging.” 
Reduced turnover, lower unit costs, improved quan- 
tity and quality of production and a higher level of 
morale are concomitant goals. 

A considerable part of most formalized induction 
programs is devoted to answering questions which, 
for one reason or another, the new employee may not 
ask. A true conception of the myriad number of 
these asked and unasked questions may be obtained 
merely by glancing at the detailed and lengthy nature 
of many induction programs. This, as experience has 
repeatedly shown, is all to the good, for the employee 
who is eager to forge ahead finds himself beset with 
all sorts of questions concerning his new employer 
and work situation. 


ESTIMATING PERFORMANCE 


Among employees, one pressing and _ persistent 
question is: “What, in your estimation, Mr. Boss, 
constitutes a ‘good’ job?” Or: “After I’m broken in 
on this job, how are you going to judge my work?” 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., is one company that 
recognizes the value of furnishing the answer to this 
question soon after the applicant’s initial contact with 
the company. Its employee handbook, for example, 
specifically describes to the new worker the points 
upon which his performance will be appraised. This 
information is covered in the handbook in the follow- 
ing manner:? 


“1. KNOWLEDGE: Knowledge comes with experi- 
ence. The more you can absorb about your work and its 
relationship to the broad phases of the business the better 
equipped you will be to assume new responsibilities. But 
knowledge must be intelligently applied. By keeping 
mentally alert you will not only acquire more knowledge 
but will be able to apply it to advantage in your work. 


“9 QUALITY OF WORK: The quality of the work 
you do is not overlooked. Quality can be judged in terms 
of accuracy, thoroughness and neatness. Accurate work 
is obviously important since small errors and misinforma- 
tion, whether written or verbal, waste time and money 
and can create much misunderstanding and ill will on the 
Reproduced by special permission of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


part of customers. Thoroughness and neatness both in 
writing and typing help toward achieving the goal of 
accuracy. 


“3. QUANTITY OF WORK: This consideration tends 
to measure your efficiency. Quickness in thought and 
action without attendant errors permits you to accom- 
plish more in less time. Thus the amount of work you 
do during your normal working day is likely to indicate 
your capacity for handling more responsible duties in the 
future. 


“4. INITIATIVE: This consideration includes such 
elements as interest in your work; “using your head”; 
drive; doing a little more than is expected of you. By 
showing initiative you demonstrate a desire to learn more 
about the business, to do your job more efficiently, to 
benefit yourself along with the company. The individual 
who lacks initiative, who grows listless and appears dis- 
interested in his daily work is placing obstacles in the 
path of his own advancement. 

“5. RESPONSIBILITY: A number of factors go to 
make up responsibility. Among these is honesty—both 
outward honesty and inward honesty. The former we 
take for granted. It includes such things as punching your 
own time card, keeping your record clean in all respects. 
Inward honesty is more personal; it is the element within 
you that asks, ‘Have I done the best I could today? 
Have I really served the Company to the best of my 
ability?” Then there is dependability which means that 
you can be relied upon to handle your day-to-day work 
satisfactorily and further you can be counted upon to 
‘come through in the pinches.’ Under the heading of 
responsibility also falls the factor of good judgment. The 
use of good judgment in making suggestions and decisions, 
in conducting yourself with your fellow employees and 
in handling customers, can definitely be evaluated. Closely 
allied with these characteristics is the ability to work 
without close supervision. An individual that has to be 
told what to do, how and when to do it, and who must 
be constantly supervised to see that the job is done and 
done properly is not likely to succeed in supervising 
others. Two final qualities go to make up responsibility. 
These are earnestness and loyalty. A sincere desire to 
participate in the growth of McKesson & Robbins, to- 
gether with a keen sense of loyalty to the company, are 
attributes that are easily recognizable and favor your 
advancement. 


“6. COOPERATION: Today, teamwork is the key to 
progress. This can be accomplished through friendliness 
and a striving to get along well with people. By acquir- 
ing the ability to cooperate you develop cooperation on 
the part of others and this in turn tends to place you in 
a position of leadership. Leadership is a most important 
asset and is sought after in every business. 

“7 HEALTH AND APPEARANCE: This considera- 
tion has to do with the mental and physical fitness of the 
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individual to assume new duties and added responsibili- 
ties. Good health reflects itself in energy—the ability to 
tackle a job and to get things done. Associated with 
health is appearance. Naturally, physical features such 
as an angular face versus a round one, a short stature 
versus a tall one are characteristics over which we have 
no control. But we can exercise care in our own general 
appearance. We can use good taste in selecting our wear- 
ing apparel and in keeping it neat. We can present a 
well-groomed look or not as we choose. Good health and 
good appearance represent real assets for the person 
who desires to get ahead. 


“The considerations for advancement above have been 
dealt with at some length because you should be fully 
aware of the basis upon which you and your work will 
be evaluated.” 


All except the last of the above factors are tied in 
with a Merit Rating Form so that it is possible for 
the company to point out in the handbook that 
progress and promotions in the Sales, Office, and 
Warehouse departments in general will be based on 
the employee’s record in relation to these factors. 

Although the applicant is unaware of it, he is rated 
on an Interview Rating Form during the interview 
as accurately as possible on all of the seven factors. 


S. Avery Ravse 
Management Research Division 


Management Reading 


“New Paltz—An Experiment in Community Education,” 
by Paul Fitzpatrick, The Arbitration Journal, Summer, 
1946. A case history of a community organization 
devoted to discussions of present-day use of arbitration in 
labor-management disputes, commercial controversies, 
and international conflicts on economic and political levels 
is presented very ably by Mr. Fitzpatrick, who is Admin- 
istrative Vice President of the American Arbitration 
Association. The article concludes with the observation 
that New Paltz becomes the first American small com- 
munity to take the knowledge and discussion, and actual 
application of the principle of arbitration into its schools, 


homes, offices, churches and other aspects of the daily’ 


living of its inhabitants. A.A. D. 


“Speech and Human Relations in Industry,” by Charles T. 
Estes, The Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1946. 
Attempts by labor and management to understand each 
other at the conference table are “often frustrated by 
inadequate communication,” according to Mr. Estes, who 
is a veteran conciliator of the United States Conciliation 
Service. Imperfect listening, inaccurate interpretation 
and assimilation of what is read or heard contributes to 
poor conference results, says the author. There are 
three phases, he says, of collective bargaining and griev- 
ance procedures—the organizational, the fighting and 
the cooperative. Trial and error should be reduced by 
“improving communication and in circumventing me- 
chanical habits of behavior.” A. A. D. 
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Dietitian Trainees 
for Industry 


HE second class of student dietitians is in ses- 

sion at the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York, where its members are receiving practical 
training in the various procedures which constitute 
cafeteria operation. 

In November, 1943, the Eastman Kodak Company 
organized the first in-plant training plan for dietitians 
in industry. Prerequisites for admission to the school 
are high and include graduation from an accredited 
college or university with a major in either foods and 
nutrition or institutional management. No student is 
admitted unless her scholastic standing is acceptable 
for membership in the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 

The twelve-month course is an intensive one with 
two major objectives: (1) to give the student a thor- 
ough understanding of in-plant feeding and the details 
involved in its management and (2) to acquaint the 
student with methods of nutrition education to over- 
come nutrition problems in industry. The course de- 
velops in the prospective dietitian not only the ability 
to operate a cafeteria and other food service units but 
also a better understanding of industry. _ 

Students spend approximately ten months in the 
company’s fifteen cafeterias and three service dining 
rooms. Practical experience consists of food prepara- 
tion, counter service, food purchasing and menu plan- 
ning, food inventory, food cost accounting and train- 
ing for general supervisory responsibilities. 


SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES 


In addition to this experience, the student, working 
in conjunction with the company medical department, 
consults with employees on individual nutrition prob- 
lems. She is also given the opportunity of promoting 
such educational programs as group instruction, prep- 
aration of posters and nutrition exhibits. Several 
weeks are devoted to observing vitamin preparations 
and special foods and vitamin research projects. 

Eighteen young women have completed the Dieti- 
tian Training Program to date and are holding re- 
sponsible positions in industrial and educational 
organizations throughout the country. Over 150 
women have applied for admission to the course. 

The school is still very young but the Eastman 
Kodak Company is convinced that it has a real value 
and should, through its well-prepared graduates, do 
much to improve the well-being of industrial work- 
ers. 

Ere, M. Spears 
Management Research Division 
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Case Problems for Leadership Training 


Qe of the most important qualities of good 
supervision is recognized to be _ leadership. 
Although company selection programs are devoting 
increased attention to this quality and are endeavor- 
ing to develop techniques for measuring applicants’ 
aptitude for it, a more persistent problem is the 
development of leadership ability among present 
supervisory personnel. Leadership has been a diffi- 
cult subject for the supervisory training program. 
One reason is that it is regarded as a somewhat mys- 
tical subject. Another is that training directors have 
found that foremen do not respond to training of the 
“copy book” variety. 

A case-problem method has been used over a period 
of years in a number of plants in different industries. 
This program has been used at all levels of organi- 
zations, from first-line supervisors to top executives. 
Cases have been developed from research covering 
accepted principles of leadership and situations call- 
ing for their application. All cases are based on actual 
happenings and offer problems which sooner or later 
confront most supervisors. Each case involves the 
application of one or more fundamental principles, 
rather than problems of individual company prac- 
tices and procedures. 

The program is conducted on a conference-discus- 
sion basis. Following a general introduction by the 
conference leader, written statements of the case 
studies are distributed to the participants, who are 
asked to read over and consider each case. Each case 
is then discussed thoroughly. 

Discussions of the various problems may take any- 
where from twenty minutes to one hour. The amount 
of time required for thorough discussion depends on 
the experience and knowledge of the group, upon the 
case itself, and on the extent to which the leader is 
willing to encourage discussion of similar problems 
raised by the conferees. 

The conference leader’s introduction to the prob- 


lems follows: 


“Supervisors at every level in an organization have 
a definite management responsibility. Within the area 
of work assigned to them—no matter what that is— 
their task is to contribute their part toward seeing that 
goods of the proper quality are produced in the proper 
quantity within the allowable time schedule. Supervisors 
are concerned with plant, equipment, raw materials, pro- 
cesses, money, and other physical materials. But even 
more they are concerned with people, because all their 
productive effort is obtained through people. Therefore 
the direction and control of men and women is_their 


prime responsibility; and their success as supervisors is 
to be measured in terms of the results they are able to 
accomplish through people, rather than in terms of their 
technical knowledge or skill. 

“The modern industrial supervisor must not only be 
skilled in productive processes but he also must be a 
leader. He must be capable of instilling in people a feel- 
ing of personal achievement through working together 
harmoniously toward the fulfilment of the objectives of 
the enterprise. He must be able to develop willing coop- 
eration as opposed to effort based on fear and coercion. 
This is the fundamental principle underlying supervis- 
ory leadership of the kind that is needed under today’s 
conditions. 

“It is relatively easy to agree generally on the impor- 
tance of fairness, honesty, friendliness and similar quali- 
ties of good leadership. Difficulty arises, however, in 
determining how or which principle to apply in a 
specific situation. One way, therefore, for discussing the 
art of leadership is to examine actual cases, and by 
analysis draw out workable principles. It is recognized 
that in the discussion of any case there is not always a 
“one right way.” The right way depends not only on 
the facts of the case but also on the personalities of the 
persons involved. In the discussion of cases during the 
ensuing meetings, therefore, it is to be recognized that 
the principles agreed upon can only be ones which are 
most likely to increase supervisory effectiveness.” 


PROBLEMS IN LEADERSHIP 
The following are representative case problems: 


Considering the characteristics of the following two 
men, which should make the better foreman? 


Roy Cozzens is very easy to talk to and is well-liked 
by almost everyone. He is known as a “regular”’ fellow. 
The people who work for him, even when critical of the 
company, are loyal to him personally. Although he is not 
a very good organizer, he gets a great deal done because 
of the friendly cooperation people give him. He is capable 
and the work he does personally is of high quality. He 
often works long hours, due somewhat to his lack of abil- 
ity to organize and to coordinate the efforts of his em- 
ployees. With his subordinates, superiors, and associates 
he is a good salesman—bordering at times on being a poli- 
tician—and in gaining his ends he is not always honest. 

Jim Harding is always business-like and gives the im- 
pression of being cold with his employees. This charac- 
teristic makes it difficult for him to obtain the employee’s 
point of view. He is very capable and is a good organ- 
izer. His own work is well thought out and he strives to 
obtain equally high-quality work from his subordinates. 
He always defends the company’s position even though 
he may personally be in disagreement with it. He is im- 
partial and honest in his dealings with other people. 
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In each of the following case problems in super- 
visory relations, the supervisor has met a situation or 
has expressed his viewpoint of a problem. You are 
to consider his action or expression of attitude and to 
determine whether you agree or disagree with the 
supervisor. 


1. Donald Adams has been supervisor of his depart- 
ment for a short time, coming from another location in 
the company. A small group of the employees in his 
department frequently plays cards. Adams is invited to 
join the group which plays at the home of one of the 
members. Adams wants to be friendly and accepts the 
invitation. 


Agree—————— Disagree————_— 


2. Two of the men in George Wells’ department are 
complaining to him about the new method of work that 
has been set for their jobs. Before the new method had 
been decided upon, George was asked about it by his boss 
and he spoke against it. He was overruled, however, and 
was told why. 

In answer to the two men George says, “I agree with 
you boys, I don’t like this new method either. But I'd 
say let’s go along with it for a while. Maybe I'll get a 
good chance to take it up again.” 


Agree———_—__—— Disagree——_——_—_ 


3. Foreman Art Thomas is called in by his boss to 
discuss the poor quality record of his department. His 
boss has given him quite a call and has emphasized the 
necessity for turning out a quality product in a competi- 
tive market. Finally Art says, “Well, the whole fault 
belongs to just two of my men, Simons and Thompson. 
I can see that I'll really have to get after them.” 


Agree————_—_ Disagree———————_ 


4. Foreman Ray Jones has spent a considerable amount 
of time developing and testing a procedure that is appli- 
cable in his section of*the plant and which probably 
would save the company money. He hesitates to pass the 
suggestion along to his general foreman because on pre- 
vious occasions he has found him unreceptive to ideas. 
Ray has talked the idea over with his brother-in-law, 
Bill Brady, who is an engineer in another company. 
Brady suggests that Ray let him tell Ray’s plant superin- 
tendent about it because Bill knows him well and plays 
golf with him every Sunday. Because it will benefit the 
company and because he wants to get credit for a good 
idea, Ray tells him to go ahead. 


Agree————_—__ Disagree 


5. Paul Jarrett has a new employee in his department 
and has assigned Bill Carson to break him in. During 
the course of the day, Jarrett observes that Carson is 
teaching him a wrong method on one phase of the work. 
Paul interrupts pleasantly and says, “Boys, we don’t want 
to get off on the wrong foot. I think Bill has this a little 
wrong. Do you mind, Bill, if I show him the right way?” 

Agree-——— Disagree 

6. Phil Jordan has observed that three or four men in 
his department of twenty-five people are abusing the 
privilege of having an occasional smoke off the job, and 
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in other ways are “soldiering.” He decides to call the 
whole department together and to give them a lecture 
on the smoking privilege and on doing an honest day’s 
work, 
Agree———————_ 
7. John Foster is the head of a department composed 
of himself as supervisor, an assistant, and thirty-five em- 
ployees. The employees organize a departmental bowling 
league open to all members of the department. They 
invite Foster and his assistant to participate. Foster, al- 
though he likes to bowl, decides not to join, feeling that 
it is not good to mix with his employees outside the plant. 
Disagree———————_ 


Disagree———————_ 


Agree———_—_—_——_ 


8. Foreman Joe Dobson makes it a firm rule never to 
discuss his men’s personal affairs with them. He feels 
that he should stick to business and not let himself wide 
open to a lot of unnecessary headaches. 


Agree————__—_ Disagree——————— 


9. Foreman Bill Johnson’s idea of enforcing discipline 
in his department is to bear down periodically and give 
his men “hell” once in a while. He feels this is better 
than reprimanding on every single occasion that there is 
cause for it. He believes the latter method is a form of 
nagging. 

Agree-——————__—_ Disagree———_—_ 

10. Bill Smith, a department head, has received a 
severe reprimand from his superior. As a matter of fact, 
it is undeserved. He walks out of his superior’s office, 
obviously upset—his face red. Joe Jenkins (a good 
worker, friendly, but one who minds his own business) 
asks him, “What’s the trouble?” Smith tells him what 
has just happened. 

Agree ———————. Disagree———————_ 

11. Jim Forbes, a general foreman, makes it a practice, 
once he has asked one of his foremen to do something, 
not to question him about it thereafter. He feels that, if 
the man is good enough to be a foreman, he should be 
relied upon to complete the job without question. 
Disagree———————_ 

12. In talking about reprimands to a fellow supervisor, 
Joe Jenkins says, “My policy is to hand out the repri- 
mand as soon as I find one of my men breaking the rules. 
In the first place, the man knows why he’s being repri- 
manded, and secondly, I find I can put more emphasis 
on it than later when I’ve cooled off a bit.” 

Agree——————____ 


Agree————————__ 


Disagree————__—_ 


13. Bill Jones is talking to a fellow supervisor about 
handling complaints. Bill says, “I’ve found that a very 
good way to handle most complaints is to listen, and then 
to forget about it for a while. In many cases, if the man 
doesn’t bring it up again, you'll find that what the man 
imagined was a complaint has worked itself out.” 


Agree———_—_—_— Disagree————____ 


14. Henry Harper, who is a supervisor of a group of 
clerical workers, observes that the filing system in the 
department needs revision. He says to two of his men, 
“I wish you’d look into that filing system when you have 
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a chance. It could stand a lot of revision.” He feels that 
a general direction of this type is more effective in the 
long run than specific instructions. 


Agree——_+—_ Disagree——————_—_ 


15. Dick Clark is a factory foreman. The factory regu- 
larly runs safety campaigns. Clark’s department is usually 
near the top in the competition with other departments. 
It is almost always Bob Thompson, one of the younger 
fellows, who spoils the record; and, in practically every 
instance, it is because of Thompson’s indifference to and 
disregard for precautions, in which all the men have been 
instructed. His attitude has not only irritated the fore- 
man, but has antagonized the entire department, since 
it means loss of privileges they would gain by achieving 
a perfect record for the period. Near the end of the cur- 
rent campaign period, Thompson again spoils the record. 
Thompson is apologetic afterwards, but Clark decides 
something must be done. Clark calls the department 
together, has Thompson make a public apology, and gives 
him a sharp reprimand. 


Agree Disagree———————— 


16. Harry Colcord is a foreman in George Waters’ de- 
partment. Waters’ method of handling departmental 
problems is to call his foremen together, lay his solution 
before them, and get their comments. Colcord feels these 
departmental meetings would be more productive if 
Waters would lay the problem before them and get their 
suggested solutions. 

Agree———— Disagree—————_—_—_ 
Wru1am W. MussMAann 
Management Research Division 


Management Reading 


“Analysis of the Company Publication for Employees,” pre- 
pared by Newcomb & Sammons, 224 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago. The purpose of this analysis was to determine 
what is being done and what should be done to make the 
employee publication a more effective method of welding 
employer and employee relationships. One of the chief 
obstacles to this goal was found to be a prevailing belief 
among management that the employee prefers per- 
sonal news and pictures to all other types of editorial 
content. 


“Insistence of management that the house organ is 
solely a reporter of social chit-chat,” comments the re- 
port, “leaves the majority of such publications without 
spine. . . . Not more than 25% of employee publications 
explain or interpret the company or its policies in an 
effort to build a better basic relationship.” 

Combating this listless attitude which is leading man- 
agement to overlook an important opportunity, a num- 
ber of editorial programs in the steel, oil, automotive and 
farm implement fields are at present being overhauled to 
insure a greater effectiveness. 
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Wage-rate Changes 
Since V-J Day 


N SEPTEMBER 20, the United States Bureau 

of Labor Statistics released its summary of 
changes since V-J day in basic wage rates in manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries. The 
study was based on reports from about 6,600 estab- 
lishments. Only general, or across-the-board, in- 
creases affecting 10% or more of the production 
workers in an establishment were included. This pro- 
cedure had the effect of limiting the study to over- 
all wage movements and of eliminating any regularly 
recurring merit or promotion increases to small groups 
or single individuals. 

The data showed that the average manufacturing 
worker who received increases bettered his rate by 
1444 cents an hour between August 18, 1945, and 
May 1, 1946. When all other manufacturing workers 
who did not receive any such across-the-board in- 
creases were included, the average was reduced to 
1144 cents an hour. The nonmanufacturing sample 
was confined to trade, finance, public utility and 
service establishments. Here increases averaged only 
8.4 cents an hour, a figure which was further reduced 
to 31% cents when unaffected workers were included. 

In all manufacturing industries, the most prevalent 
increase was 1814 cents an hour, followed by 15 to 
16 cents and 10 to 11 cents. Only 21.3% of these 
workers failed to receive such general increases. 
Among the industry groups, only food and kindred 
products, and furniture and finished lumber products 
showed more than 30% of the workers without such 
advances. 

In nonmanufacturing industries, where increases 
were infrequent, the mode was 10 to 11 cents followed 
by 5 to 6 cents. Over 59% of these workers failed to 
get adjustments. In fact, in the finance, retail trade 


and service industries, such percentages ranged from 
619° to 67:9. Oh. Ay >. 


New Profit-sharing Plan 


On January 29, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, 
Connecticut, announced a “wage and salary divi- 
dend” to its employees. The dividend is computed 
at 7% of base compensation and is payable to all em- 
ployees with three or more years of service, with pro- 
portionately smaller amounts to workers with less 
service. Future distributions under the plan will be 
determined quarterly by the board of directors and 
will depend upon such factors as team-play, general 
employee efficiency, and company earnings. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


The Wagner Act Today 


Interpretations of the National Labor’ Relations 
Act by the National Labor Relations Board and the 
courts vary considerably. In a recent ruling, a local 
chamber of commerce was found guilty by the board 
of committing unfair labor practices under the Wag- 
ner Act in a newspaper advertisement published dur- 
ing a local union organization drive. But the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the board’s decision 
on the ground that the company involved was not a 
member of the chamber nor did the chamber have 
a “connection with, or financial interest in, the com- 
pany nor any voice in the conduct of its business or 
the formulation of its business policies,” 

The National Labor Relations Board held in a re- 
cent decision that an employer had violated the Wag- 
ner Act by discharging a group of employees at the 
union’s request, without making “an honest effort to 
evaluate the evidence.’ The union in this instance 
had a closed-shop contract. An NLRB trial examiner 
held that the employer had violated the Wagner Act 
by informing employees of the company about the 
progress of the collective-bargaining negotiations be- 
tween the company and the union. The counsel for 
the employers stated that by refusing to recognize 
the right of the employer to issue such letters to his 
employees, the Act was not protecting the right of 
free speech. 

Indeed, many industrialists feel that the only way 
there will be a broadening of the Act enabling the 
employer to express himself regarding labor relations 
and collective-bargaining problems is through amend- 
ments to the Act. On the other hand, labor spokes- 


men are almost unanimous in their opposition to any: 


changes to the Wagner Act on the grounds that it is 
a “labor law” designed and enforced for the benefit of 
labor. The National Labor Relations Board in many 
of its decisions justified its conclusions restricting ex- 
pression of opinion of the employer on the ground 
that in these cases employees were deprived of “the 
freedom guaranteed by the Wagner Act to receive or 
reject aid, advice or information concerning their 
rights to organize, join or assist labor organizations.” 

There have been instances where two similar cases 
pertaining to employer violations of the Wagner Act 
have gone to the courts. In one case (American Tube 
Bending Company) the court has held that the em- 
ployer was within his rights when he gave his reasons 
why employees should not, in his opinion, resort to a 
labor union to secure certain conditions of employ- 
ment. A similar notice was issued to employees by 


the Budd Manufacturing Company, but in this case 
the company was found guilty of violating the Wag- 
ner Act. In determining the guilt or nonguilt of a 
company, both the courts and the board seem to take 
into consideration the history of labor relations be- 
tween employer and employee. 

Pointing out that the Wagner Act operates in a 
field in which human emotions run high, Paul M. 
Herzog, Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, recently stated that “much is said in the press 
and elsewhere both for and against the manner in 
which the government operates in this field. This 
is as it should be, since administration can only be 
sound if it is subjected to the continuous scrutiny of 
an informed public opinion. This means that it is 
extremely desirable that that opinion be in fact in- 
formed.” He declared that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act contained nothing which authorized re- 
straint of freedom of speech and discussion and that 
this freedom of discussion under the Wagner Act is 
defined by the United States Supreme Court as fol- 
lows: 


“Free discussion concerning the conditions in industry 
and the causes of labor disputes appears to us indispen- 
sable to the effective and intelligent use of the processes 
of popular government to shape the destiny of modern 
industrial society. . . . The right thus to discuss and 
inform people concerning the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of unions and joining them is protected.” 


But the right of free speech, like other rights, Mr. 
Herzog points out, is not absolute. 

In one of its decisions, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board declared: 


“It is unquestionably true that an employer in the exer- 
cise of the freedom of speech protected by the First 
Amendment is privileged to entertain and express his 
opinion on labor policies and problems. But this privi- 
lege is not an absolute one. Where the utterances them- 
selves, viewed against the backdrop of the employer’s 
total activities, take on the character of coercion, or 
where, in conjunction with the speech, the employer 
otherwise makes use of his economic power over his 
employees to influence their action, the employer exceeds 
the protected limits of the right of free speech. 

“That is not to say that any show of bias or departure 
from neutrality is sufficient to amount to coercion. Much 
depends on the surrounding circumstances. Where the 
circumstances disclose that the statements made by the 
employer are designed not merely to persuade to action 
but form part of a course of conduct which is deliberately 
calculated to and has the effect of restraining or coercing 
employees in their free choice, then ‘pressure exerted 
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vocally by the employer may no more be disregarded 
than pressure exerted in other ways.’ And in determining 
whether a course of conduct attains the stature of re- 
straint or coercion, the manner and degree (measured both 
in terms of quality and quantity) in which the employer 
departs from neutrality and manifests his opposition to a 
union are relevant considerations. 

“Thus, standing alone and in the absence of other evi- 
dence, the presentation of an argument, temperate in 
form and containing no intimations of reprisal . . . may 
not support an inference of coercion sufficient to out- 
weigh the employer right of free expression. But the 
situation is quite different where, as here, it is clear that 
the employer’s purpose is not merely to express its views, 
but rather to engage in an organized, intensive, and ag- 
gressive campaign forming part of a general ‘course of 


oes at achieving objectives forbidden by the 
et.’ ” 


There is a feeling among industrialists that al- 
thought the National Labor Relations Act was nec- 
essary to offset the practices on the American labor 
front before 1935, the picture has changed and indus- 
try should not be penalized today for malpractices of 
the past. Some believe, however, that “a cop is still 
necessary” in the field of labor relations because the 
cases that come to the attention of the board in recent 
years indicate that “some of the law of the jungle acts 
have not disappeared.” The suspicion seems to prevail 
with both labor and management that the one wants 
to take advantage of the other. An internationally 
known leader of organized labor has stated that we 
have not yet achieved as high a degree of maturity 
in getting along with each other as we have in tech- 
nology. 

Representatives of organized labor seem to be in 
fear of legislation that will offset the National Labor 
Relations Act. This attitude is said to be resulting in 
a militancy by organized labor and the greater use of 
the strike weapon to obtain continued recognition by 
the employer, higher wages, and improved working 
conditions. There are industrialists who point out 
that as long as this suspicion exists on the part of 
organized labor, the middle way of collective bargain- 
ing is still far away. 


AFL International Program 


Big power politics is to blame for a deteriorated 
world situation which began at Yalta where the basis 
was laid for strangling the emerging democratic forces 
in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, according to 
reports in Special Bulletins, issued throughout Europe 
by the free trade union committee of the Labor 
League for Union Rights (AFL). The AFL, through 
its Vice President, Matthew Woll, has requested the 
Russian Government, through the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, to allow a shipment into the Soviet 
Union of a Russian edition of the Special Bulletin. 
It is not likely, it is being pointed out, that Russia 
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will permit distribution of any material contrary to 
its own point of view in any section of the Soviet 
Union or within Russian satellite states. The League 
believes that the Big Four occupation policy of divid- 
ing conquered countries into zones is a serious mis- 
take, and that there has been no concentration on the 
reeducation of the German people and the reorganiza- 
tion of their country on a democratic basis. It there- 
fore recommends the following program: 


“1, A return to the Atlantic Charter and a loyal ad- 
herence to its principles as the guide for all peace treaties. 

“2. Transformation of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion into an effective agency of nations responsible for 
preserving world peace, strengthening the bonds of world 
security, and promoting human freedom and welfare. 

“3. We urge that democratic nations governing lib- 
erated countries seek out former union leaders, put upon 
them the responsibility of reviving free trade unionism, 
and supply them with the necessary office equipment and 
means of communication and travel. We urge similar 
policies to restore the cooperatives. 

“4, A world peace conference should be called at an 
early date. We commend Secretary Byrnes’ proposal of 
such a conference. Small nations should participate in 
deliberations and decisions. 

“5. The spokesmen of free trade unions should be 
drawn into the deliberations and adequately represented 
in the making of decisions affecting the peace and pros- 
perity of the world. 

“6. Our government should initiate United Nations 
proposals for overcoming the threat of famine and treat- 
ing the millions of displaced and uprooted persons in a 
humane and fair manner to help them make a fresh start 
in life.” 

Although the AFL and the CIO have been given 
recognition as nongovernmental consultative advisers 
to the United Nations, feeling prevails that little 
attention is being paid to their suggestions in the 
United Nations Social and Economic Council. 

The AFL’s proposals include a proposal for “de- 
mocracy” throughout the world. Some observers 
point out that if the principles of true democracy 
are followed at international conferences, most of the 
delegates would not be able to participate in the pro- 
ceedings because countries that have free democratic 
elections and complete freedom of speech and action 
are definitely in the minority. 

The clash between the CIO and the AFL is no 
longer limited to domestic issues. There is obviously 
a tremendous pro-Soviet feeling in the CIO in con- 
trast with the AFL, although even here there are 
local adherents. The attacks against the American 
Federation of Labor for its anti-Communist policy 
are coming “with vigor from the Latin American 
Federation of Labor,’ whose President, Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, continually refers to the AFL 
as a body which works “hand in hand with industry 
and imperialists.” 
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Policy Statement in Union Contract 


Questions and answers relating to interpretations 
of contract clauses are included in an industry-wide 
collective-bargaining agreement between the Pacific 
Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, 
the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, and 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. Statements of policy included 
in the contract cover the authority of the various 
committees which adjust complaints, the function of 
the shop steward, the supervisor and the manager 
in employer-employee relationships and the selection 
and composition of the boards selected to handle 
labor relations problems. These boards are known 
as joint relations boards. Because two districts are 
covered by this agreement, each district has its own 
joint relation board. 

The following questions and answers indicate some 
of the procedures followed under this contract and 
the methods employed to discuss the issues that arise: 


“Union Representative—We desire to know from the 
employers that if such reprimands have been made 
whether or not you are prepared, if we accept this pro- 
posal, to destroy all previous reprimands. Now I am not 
speaking of company records and reprimands. Are you 
prepared to destroy those previous reprimands given to 
the employee or are you prepared to give to the union a 
copy of all the reprimands that have been made previous 
to this time. Those are the two points, and based upon 
your answer will be the acceptance of this report.’ 


“Employer Representative—As I understand it, you 
want to know whether we will be agreeable to doing one 
or the other. We will be agreeable to give the copies, but 
it is wrong to destroy them because it would take some- 
thing from the record which should not be taken out, but 
we have no objection to giving copies, and that will be 
done.’ 

“Umon Representative—To clarify one point, then, 
when a company doesn’t give us copies of reprimands, 
then we will assume that no reprimand has been made on 
any employee in that plant.’ 

“Employer Representative—That is, no reprimand in 
writing has been made. They might have been verbal.’ 

“Union Representative—But those verbal ones would 
not be used against a man if it came before the Joint 
Relations Board. That is the point now.’ 

“Employer Representative—T think that that can be 
covered in this way, that on those cases where a written 
reprimand has been issued, then copies of those written 
reprimands will be supplied to the union committee. In 
those cases where verbal reprimands have been given and 
noted on the employee’s record, a record of such negotia- 
tion will be given to the committee, so that you will be 
notified of any reprimands on the record.’ 

“Union Representative—That’s all right.’ 


“Employer Representative—Tf I understand what is 
said, if a company chose to give no copies of either the 
written or the oral, it could never then use them in any 


future Joint Relations (Board case). There is no obliga- 
tion to dig them up, but if you don’t dig them up, you 
cannot use them.’ 

“Union Representative—With that, we accept the 
committee’s report.’ ” 


How To Use the Labor Agreement 


Oftentimes the collective-bargaining agreement be- 
comes a nonunderstandable document in the minds 
of many of the employees and the expression by an 
employee, “Gosh, I wish I could make head or tail 
out of this,” and “What does this agreement mean 
to me any way?” has caused some concern to both 
employer and employee representatives who feel that 
the wording of the agreement and the ability on the 
part of the worker and supervisor to understand the 
agreement should be a contributing factor toward 
better labor-management relations. 

The section of a recently negotiated contract be- 
tween the Textile Workers Union (CIO) and Johnson 
and Johnson has a part called “Here’s How.” This 
section begins with the statement that “by under- 
standing and appreciating each other’s problems, by 
dealing with facts and by working together in pro- 
moting working efficiency and eliminating waste of 
all kinds, by being fair in our dealings with each 
other, by respecting each other’s judgment,” both 
parties can improve the industrial and economic rela- 
tionships between employer and employee. 

This section states further that it is impossible to 
provide for every probability in an agreement and 
that the parties cannot be guided by the language of 
the agreement alone, that the intent and understand- 
ing of the principals who drafted the labor agreement 
must be accomplished by practical discussions when- 
ever a misunderstanding comes about, and above all 
it is necessary to “be fair and impartial.” 

The sections of this agreement pertaining to union 
shop, grievance machinery, seniority and other ques- 
tions are written in a very informal, almost conver- 
sational, fashion. The agreement defines a grievance 
as follows: 


“A grievance is a disagreement. It may come about 
because of a misunderstanding, an oversight, an honest 
error in judgment or a dozen similar reasons. Our griev- 
ance machinery has been created to talk these things out, 
to explain, reach an agreement, make an adjustment if 
necessary, and to better understand each other. We all 
want amicable adjustment of all disputes and grievances. 
This is our most important goal in what we call indus- 
trial relations. If we all want it, and will do our share 
toward accomplishing it, we will have few grievances!” 


Company Rules 


Rules by companies relating to employment condi- 
tions that in the past were separate from the collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement seem to be included in 
agreements more and more. A master agreement be- 
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tween a utility and a number of AFL and one inde- 
pendent union (IAM) contains a section which lists 
work rules that have been agreed upon between the 
company and the union in order to bring about “an 
expression of fairness and justice.” These rules state: 


“a. All employees are required to punch the clock at 
least five minutes before the hour. Whenever an em- 
ployee punches in later than five minutes before the hour, 
a fifteen-minute deduction will be made from the day’s 
time. In the case of shifts either the man coming in or 
his partner is required to work. 

““b. Work must not be discontinued before the whistle 
blows. 

“c. Day workers are forbidden to lunch during work- 
ing hours except where permitted by the Foreman. 

“d. Employees must not leave their respective depart- 
ments except for necessary purposes. 

“e. Tour workers are required to stay on the job when 
their partners are late and under no circumstances leave 
work until relieved. 

“f. Profanity and obscene talk are prohibited on the 
company’s premises. 

“og. Sleeping while or duty is sufficient cause for dis- 
missal. 

“h. In case it is necessary to be absent from work, 
notice must be given a reasonable length of time in ad- 
vance to the Department Superintendent or Employ- 
ment Office. 

“j, Any employee when ordered to transfer to another 
department will do so unless it is shown that such a 
transfer is detrimental to health or is in violation of the 
contract. 

“3. Coming on duty intoxicated and the habitual use 
of alcohol are sufficient causes for dismissal. 

“k. Everybody is expected to promote cleanliness and 
safety. Accidents, no matter how trivial, must be re- 
ported promptly to the Foreman or the Employment 
Office. Deliberate violation of safety rules is considered 
sufficient cause for removal of an employee. 

“1. Defacing of property and stealing are sufficient 
causes for dismissal. 

“m. In case of fighting or physical violence, the com- 
pany will dismiss one or both of the men involved.” 


Closed Shop Issue Develops 


Although employers in Great Britain have, in some 
cases, followed the policy of recommending to em- 
ployees that they join the bargaining unit within the 
plant, the trade unions were averse to asking the em- 
ployer to become a partner with them in their 
demands that all members of the bargaining unit 
become members of the union. This situation has 
been quite general in Great Britain. 

Recently, however, the closed-shop issue has de- 
veloped with considerable vigor in England. Work- 
ers who are members of the National Passenger Work- 
ers’ Union in London, who refused to transfer their 
members to the Transport and General Workers 
Union, were discharged by the London Passenger 


Transport Board because of the closed-shop condi- 
tion which the TGWU has with the Transport Board. 
The legality of the action of the Transport Board in 
discharging the twelve streetcar drivers who refused 
to transfer their union membership is, according to 
reports, to be tested in the British courts. 

Through the years there has been in England 
more than one union in some particular fields, but 
jurisdictional disputes over what unions the members 
should belong to did not arise. Some observers be- 
lieve that the friction that is developing between 
various union groups is tied up with political action 
by organized labor. While the Labor Government in 
Britain is supported by a large section of the British 
trade union movement, there are minority groups 
within the unions who oppose the policies of the 
government and the Trades Union Congress, which 
works hand in hand with the Labor Government. 

The conclusion drawn by an observer who recently 
visited Britain is that the trade union members of 
Great Britain are not a homogeneous political body 
and the trend toward local autonomy as against ex- 
treme centralization is noticeable in the British Isles. 
British Labor party and trade union leaders insist, 
however, that the government’s nationalization policy 
is receiving widespread approval from labor. 


ABRAHAM A. DESSER 
Management Research Division 


Management Reading 


“Soviet Labor Policy,” The Economist, (London), August 
8, 1946. The labor side of the new five-year plan in the 
Soviet Union is tied up with manpower and “the revul- 
sion of the working classes against compulsory methods,” 
according to the author of this article. 


Plans are under way to raise the number of workers 
and salaried employees to 33,500,000 by 1950, along with 
a planned increase in productivity. According to The 
Economist, toward the end of the second five-year plan 
(in 1937) “the aggregate number of manual workers and 
employees was 27,000,000. In 1940 it was 30,400,000. 
Employment for 1942 (the end of the third plan) was to 
have been 32,000,000.” The new plan includes industrial- 
ization of the Urals and the Asiatic provinces. 


“We have quite a number of business executives who 
expect to be ‘provided’ with manpower through mobiliza- 
tion,” says Mr. Vosnesessensky, Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission. “These executives do not under- 
stand the problems in meeting postwar labor power re- 
quirements.” Mr. Vosnesessensky states that there is a 
continual demand by Russian office and industrial workers 
for improved living standards. 

In order to get manpower for certain areas, there have 
been deportations “of the bulk of the Tartar population 
of the Crimea and the Checheno-Ingush Republic.” The 
Russian Government states that the reason for choosing 
Chechens and Tartans for outlying districts was because 
of “their collaboration with the Nazi invaders.” A. A. D. 
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Scoopy Awards for 
Newspaper Actors 


IGHTS! CURTAIN! There is applause for the 

colorful stage setting—designed by a cartoonist 

and built by a comptroller and a job printer. And, 

in the order of their appearance on the stage, are a 

girl reporter, a stereotyper, a stenographer, a city 

editor, a display advertising salesman, a pressman, a 
bookkeeper and a circulation counter girl. 

These are the KFBeeK Players, employees of The 
Sacramento Bee and its affiliated enterprises, Radio 
Station KFBK and Bee Engraving, in Sacramento, 
California, who direct, act and produce full-length 
plays, including even the construction of stage sets. 

The first production of the KFBeeK Players, or- 
ganized in 1944, was “You Can’t Take It With You.” 
Later plays have been “Family Album,” “My Sister 
Eileen,” and “Night Must Fall.” 


SCOOPY BUZZES IN 


The employees went into theater “just for the fun 
of it,” but the management believes that their activi- 
ties have greatly contributed to building wholesome 
personnel relations because people from all depart- 
ments work side by side on stage and behind the 
scenes, getting to know each other better. 

The annual climax of their efforts is a Scoopy 
award dinner, when announcement is made of the 
results of their balloting for the best performances 
during the previous year. Four players—those ad- 
judged to have given the best male and female lead 
and supporting performances—are given Scoopies, 
patterned after the Oscars awarded annually in Hol- 
lywood. And the motion picture stars who get Oscars 
can be no more proud than the KFBeeK Players who 
receive Scoopies. 

Done in black marble and silver, the awards feature 
an animated bee, or Scoopy, created by Walt Disney, 
which is the official emblem of the McClatchy news- 
papers. In addition, every person identified for the 
first time with the group’s activities, whether in act- 
ing or backstage, is presented with a Players’ pin. 
Seventy-nine now wear this pin. 

The casting committee includes the director, the 
counsel for the McClatchy newspapers, the music and 
drama critic of The Bee, the secretary to the business 
manager, the secretary to the president of the 
McClatchy organization, the personnel manager and 
the research director. The director, who also is the 
librarian of the Beeline Book Alley, as the employees’ 
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circulating library is known, has been a student of 
the theater for more than a decade. 
The Players’ wardrobe mistress, who also designs 
the costumes, is a secretary in the personnel depart- 
ment. A maintenance supervisor for the broadcasting 
company and his assistant build needed props, while 
the secretary to the business manager is the makeup 
director. The secretary to the president serves as 
production chief. She scheduled road trips for the 
Players during the war when the various productions 
were trouped to near-by military camps and hospi- 
tals. The director of research has charge of lighting. 
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The full-length stage plays are presented in the 
spring. Another party is held in the fall, featuring a 
variety show in which all departments of The Bee, 
KFBK and Bee Engraving contribute skits. A cash 
prize is given for the best written one-act play or 
skit. 

Appearing at both the spring and fall parties are 
men’s and women’s choruses, which rehearse once a 
week under professional guidance. 

The productions of the Players are presented in 
the Eagle Theater, a frame structure which was left 
standing in one of Sacramento’s parks after the Sacra- 
mento Golden Empire Centennial in 1939, marking 
the city’s one hundredth birthday. 


Geneva B. SEYBoLD 
Management Research Division 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


September 


3 AFL Maritime Unions Tie Up Nation’s Ports—Seafarers’ 
International Union and the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific (both AFL) walk off ships in Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf ports in protest against Wage Stabilization 
Board’s denial of. wage increases previously granted 
by operators through collective bargaining. Indica- 
tions of strike support from CIO maritime groups, 
longshoremen, tugboat crews and other maritime 
workers is expected to result in worst shipping tie-up 
in nation’s history, and to affect an estimated 200,- 
000 maritime workers and 1,500 ships. 


6 Schwellenbach Reverses ILO Representation Stand— 
Secretary of Labor recommends to President Truman 
that a member of the American Federation of Labor 
represent American labor at the International Labor 
Office meeting to be held September 19 in Montreal. 
Previously, Mr. Schwellenbach had advocated that 
representation be rotated between the AFL and CIO. 


7 Phelps-Dodge Workers End Eight-month Strike—New 
contract provides 18.5 cents hourly wage increase and 
other benefits to members of United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine. Workers of America (CIO) who walked 
out on January 4 and brought about one of the long- 
est major industrial disputes on record in this country. 


10 Committee Recommends Bargaining for Transport 
Workers—Mayor O’Dwyer’s Advisory Transit Com- 
mittee report proposes collective bargaining and recog- 
nition of exclusive representation for New York’s 
transit workers in an appropriate unit for all em- 
ployees. Committee denies request for closed shop 
and mandatory checkoff demanded by Transport 
Workers Union (CIO) during strike threat last Feb- 
ruary, and further rejects the right of city transport 
workers to strike. Report also urges pay rises for 
33,000 workers totaling $17,463,830 annually. 


12 Norwalk Schools Open as Teachers End Strike—Gov- 
ernor Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut announces 
compromise agreement between Norwalk Teachers 
Association and town officials after strike which de- 
layed the opening of schools for nine days and kept 
6,200 children from classes. Settlement provides a 
$65,000 increase in the teachers’ salary budget— 
about $33,000 less than the teachers had demanded. 


WSB By-passed in New Seamen’s Pay Plan—John R. 
Steelman announces amendment to wage stabiliza- 
tion regulations which will permit Maritime Commis- 
sion to pay wage scale previously approved by private 
ship operators and Sailors’ Union of the Pacific and 
Seafarers’ International Union and later denied by the 
Stabilization Board. 


13 CIO Continues Ship Strike After AFL Settles—National 
Maritime Union (CIO) demands wage increase equal 
to settlement announced yesterday by John R. Steel- 
man for striking AFL maritime unions, following their 
eight-day tie-up of the country’s shipping, said to 
have been the most costly strike in American history. 
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15 AFL To Take Rebel Group of Furniture Workers— 
Officer of Upholsterers’ International Union (AFL) 
announces completion of plans for admitting 5,000 
former members of the Furniture Workers Union 
(CIO) who, with 10,000 other members of that union, 
had broken away from the FWU in protest against 
communist domination. 


17 Partial End of Trucking Strike—Separate contracts are 
signed by 456 individual trucking companies with 
three locals of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL), partially ending the complete truck- 
ing tie-up which began September 1. Terms repre- 
sent an average increase of 31 cents an hour. But 
12,000 truckmen still remain on strike as large truck 
fleet operators and Local 807 of the IBT continue to 
wrangle over wage and hour demands. 


18 Musicians End Strike Against 50 Hotels—Wage settle- 
ment of 20% increase follows pattern set last week 
when musicians returned to work in New York City 
night clubs. 


19 State Workers Get Five-day Week—John E. Burton, 
Director of the Budget in New York, announces a 
permanent five-day, 3744-hour week for 25,000 em- 
ployees of state departmental offices. 


21 Ship Strike Ends on Both Coasts—New government 
award provides for elimination of pay inequities 
throughout shipping industry affecting 90,000 mem- 
bers of the National Maritime Union (CIO) under 
formula provided by James L. Fly, arbitrator of con- 
tract signed by shipowners and the CIO last June. 


22 Harriman Replaces Wallace as Commerce Head—Presi- 
dent Truman appoints W. Averell Harriman as Secre- 
tary of Commerce to succeed Henry A. Wallace who 
resigned two days ago at the President’s request. 
New cabinet member is a banker and railroad director 
and was Ambassador to Russia before accepting his 
present appointment as Ambassador to Great Britain. 


O’Dwyer Sets Up City Labor Agency—Mayor of New 
York City establishes Division of Labor Relations to 
be headed by Deputy Transportation Commissioner 
Edward C. Maguire. Other members to the new 
agency will be Theodore W. Kheel and Julius Kass. 


Britain To Nationalize Steel Industry—Herbert Morri- 
son, Lord President of the Council, announces that 
the Labor Government will proceed with its plans for 
socializing the iron and steel industry. 


26 Court Lifts Utility Strike Injunction—Common Pleas 
Court in Pittsburgh dissolves temporary injunction 
against strike of independent union of employees at 
Duquesne Light Company, begun three days ago. 


29 Industry Loses 2,160,000 Women Workers—The Depart- 
ment of Labor reports percentage of women in the 
country’s labor force dropped from 36% in August, 
1945, to 26% in August, 1946. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 
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fi Dy COL V ivreanyaeess titan Se Mcrae average in dollars see 

ours per wage earner................ average per w ; 

Class I sedi wi gs a 6.8 
Piarnin gay HOWE V tates sie niesn,s.4.ches: «in oye ve average in dollars 1.11 
" : WEAR Meter nudes 6 ucunak, average in dollars 52. = ae. te ae +18.7 
Real’ weekly earnings............... 1923 =100 165.4 ( : 8 +1.5 
Hours per wage earner avera : ts oe 2.7) +0.1 

Lote epee ge per week Seek 47.3 49.5 53.0 4.4 1 

Agricultural wage rates per month’ (BAE)|| average in dollars 96.50 ee 87.80 89.58 : ete 
With OAT ratte) <-otaraetite = oiteieta me sie average in dollars 92.00 arn : : 83. 80 85. 80 abi : a 
Without board ED a oe aie IS ca average in dollars 106.00 ; 97. 40 99. Tee +7.2 

New York City metro. area, eighteen yal Sip gl : OOH aS | eral 
en pbocegees industries 
AMIN gS, MOURLY ance sey eee « cetera average in dollars 1.247 | 1.238 1,228 

weekly. 1 idvsen seeds chek average in dollars 51.13 60.39 | 50.47 ia bese we eed ete 

Hours per production worker,.........|| average per week 41.0 40.7 41.1 41.1 ae ae 

1Changes in Cost of Livin icul 

Ganges Cos of Living an Aerial Wage Rae re qa eof St ey of month PErininary 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


Ee earnings of production workers in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries surveyed 
by Tur Conrerence Board rose to a new peak in Au- 
gust, the seventh consecutive month in which a new 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Tur Conrmrence Boarp 


| 25 Manufacturing Industries 


high was reached. Weekly earnings also rose from Date Production Ww 
July to August, but working hours remained un- Affected Increase 
changed. Real weekly earnings, employment, man 1945 . <2 = ow 

hours and payrolls were all greater in August than August: 2 4.¢0¢ ee Oe 0.4% 4.5% 
in the previous month. Reported wage-rate increases ae Pere eee neers 1.5 5.3 
amounted to only 0.5% for all workers, but for some Nene a ak ee ae ae 
industries substantial raises were noted. The north- Decemibers. 7.005 i005 6. 0a econ 5.6 11.5 
ern cotton industry reported increases averaging 9.1% 1946 

for 57.1% of the workers, or 5.2% for all workers in DADUAEY onc hoe el sce: 4.4 11.1 
the industry. In the silk and rayon industry, 48.9% Seda oe 4.0 10.9 
of the workers received increases averaging 8.5%, or neha mele eictanoe sh oy) ee aR 
4.2% for the total. Seven other industries reported Mags. sak oe e ea Une 11.7 
wage-rate increases amounting to 1% or more for all ha Ce yo eas a oe 
workers in the industry. Dupetcel oa. SoReal fas 9.6 


Because data for the iron and steel industry be- 
came available only at a very late date, the discussion 
following this paragraph is based on the other twenty- 
four industries for which data were received earlier. 
In the iron and steel industry itself hourly earnings 
declined from July to August, while working hours, 
actual and real weekly earnings and employment in- 
creased. Over the year since August, 1945, hourly 
earnings, actual weekly earnings and employment all 
rose, but weekly hours and real weekly earnings were 
lowered. 

EARNINGS 


All the twenty-four industries for which data were 
available showed increased hourly earnings from July 


to August, but ten of the increases were less than 1%. 
The largest increase, that in the rubber industry, was 
only 5.5%. When the averages for this August are 
compared with those for August, 1945, the last month 
before the end of the war,! the picture is rather dif- 
ferent. In the heavy equipment group of foundries 
and machine shops, the industry with the highest 
hourly earnings last August, earnings were decreased 
1.2% over the year, but they rose more than 5% in 
all the other twenty-three industries. The largest in- 
crease was that of 19.1% in the silk and rayon indus- 


1Since THe CONFERENCE Boarp requests data for a week in the 
first half of the month, most of the data for August, 1945, were for 
a period before the end of the war. 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average | Average 


Average | Aver: Actual Nominal 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Date Hourly Weekly Hours per| Hours per} Hourly Earnings ore ee 
Earnings | Earnings | pveii Per | preduction bee Payrolls 
orker Worker Production 
Worker 
an ana ease aa. | 808.0 | 191.8 | 179.4 | 168.8 | 88.9: 105.4] 214.4 
43. 3 2 
ues ake ee 42. 188.9 0 89.3 | 178.4 
October aS 187.6 0 6 | 178.0 
November.......... 188.5 2 5 181.3 
December...... 190.2 8 6 181.6 
6 2 191.0| 167.7 | 156.6] 982.5 % 9} 178.6 
ea eas Le 2 7 195.6| 163.7| 153.4| 79.7 5 '3{ 171.1 
Marche.@.c. 7 6 198.5 | 174.5 | 163.5| 82.7 0 ‘1 | 190.2 
April..... mene 4 5 200.8] 176.3| 164.5] 82.1 cs ‘0 | 201.9 
Mato ters hase ics 3 3 202.5 | 173.5| 161.1| 79.9 6 6 | 198.8 
NRRL Sia We wah 8 9 203.1 | 177.4 | 164.0 | 80.9 9 6 | 209.7 
atte th ati 0 2 192.8r| 179.0r| 156.37] 81.3 i 8 | 213.27 
ety ae 0 4s 192.5| 182.6| 156.5] 81.3 9 3 | 220.8 
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try, in which the lowest earnings were recorded in Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 


August, 1945. Industries 
Source: THE CoNFERENCE BoarD 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Weekly earnings rose in all but five of the twenty- 
four industries from July to August, but from Au- 
gust to August eleven industries showed declines in 
weekly earnings. The decreases ranged from 0.7% 
in the foundries group under foundries and machine 
shops to 11.6% in the heavy equipment group of the 
same industry. The remaining thirteen industries re- 
ported increases varying from 0.9% in leather tanning 
and finishing to 22.8% in the automobile industry. 
This latter increase is misleading, however, since the 
companies which had manufactured automobiles 
before the war and were, therefore, retained in that 
industry classification during the war years, had 
already begun their change-over from war work be- 
fore August, 1945, as shown by the decrease of 
approximately ten hours in the length of their work 


60 
1929 1932 1935 1938 1941 1944 1947 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


week from the early part of 1945 to August. of the twenty-four industries from July to August, 
Real weekly earnings, or the value in goods and although actual weekly earnings were lowered in only 
services of actual dollar earnings, declined in thirteen five industries. Over the year since last August, the 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, AUGUST, 1946 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


Iypustey 


a a re a ae 


Agricultural mmplement:0) 1.5 ste ors oloeletereie ieee ste orate «rors oh 
PA COMOD UC ar ricln rece ane or e,tajc sos) ara yaiecey tye toes eos athoye as ecole RY : 
BOOM ANG GOES, Coa eee Coon ete daha an ene eeeineaee 5 40.4 
Chemical re prac dine caine oman temas «5 seaieaseeme ees at 37.8 : 
RSyOn PTOAMCI 8" crovacere.gisva;eislsieus! sis vioeis erereustere towels ler 2 37.6r 0 
Catton—Nortitins axe aic. cays ai vices ins alates a.sitis meister wee 5 0 41.8 8 
Blectrical manufactur gs. 0 (0.0 so slesacins stleve sees : 8 40.4 a 
Wr urrnastriret ies yaiacee oinctterstwetad ats «brecmeten oie Ga tare Srciarere ete ° 5 41.3 g 
Hosiery and. knit goods: cccccsvai aahitins fates oie ely : a. 39.0 . 
Trontand steele coi cetancean sacar crete es ike 5 36.9 fr 
Leather tanning and finishing.............5......0000- ale 8 42.1 ‘0 
Lamber and millwork....5...000sccsecscodecscawes nes 1, 8 42.0r 3 
Meat PACKIIE, se 0ic cis csc avy sae tes enige ces vedas Hap il, 2 41.6 2 
Paintiand Varnish, jay ue ons dese ae Ten one ere a 2 40.1 '8 
Paner and Pulpiys ctr ove aries a tie <otrectimtsteeienins iam ae a 0 44 .0r i 
Pafher POAUCES os. s acts sc paces Sule eee tga eae : 2 40.5 ‘2 
BAIN P—— DOO ANG. JOD care nace aids (orn rerio ue 0 44.6 6r 
Printing—news and magazine..............0.-eee evens ie 5 39.7 6 
12 BN Pe oe Pe EAR ee 3 KNEES, a 0 | 38.7 6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.............0.eseseeeeus 1 Lol. 37.9 9 
2 Other rubber products.s.10-4 «en ener etien ee i 8 40.0 ‘0 
Bilkrand rayOtans tact tees sce vtuucsun tare eres ; a 41.6 "9 
VOOM erratic tinstara a3 101s aPeuree oe tarde ca Ptoren trent ee 1. 3 40.8 5 
1. Woolen and worsted goods..............0.eeee00e 1 6 41.2 
2. Other woolen products®.............cceeeccseees 1. 8 40.2 s 
Foundries and machine shops.................s00ee00- ine 1 40.3 ; ~ 
1, Foundries.......... EOE UR Or Ce ours xa cuore: ite 0 39.%r ' '8 
2, Machines and machine tools Li; 7 40.9 ; ; 
SaHoavyrequipmentcva nee va seees Cpt ces peor Ne 5 40.5 i 
4, Hardware and small parts................ceese008 i 2 40.2 Me 
IA To cs, ae ee eS ee RS Oe 1 6 39.9 40. fie 
= eee BOO Hn. thc en OA oe Dee 40.0 40.0 41 41.2 
Detain nt ei vivre olka ie 4a), so vas Pie Hate, Maa em 40.5 41.3 39.0 38.9 
= PE xieererigy ersiD ule W-ATs, 9 a: vie ake bhp elateale ete tarataretnes 39.4 39.6 40.2 40.2 
= INDUSTRIES. 5 ccs ae niten teinclas 6 cs4.c naan aewemmreee 40.0 40.0 41.1 41.2 
Shipbuilding SEM i IO i) CS PO Chuo ay 40.2 40.8 40.2 40.2 
Sk 8a 6 Neal SHUT Ge AMG aNSUMMLR 6 0 ebro austere’ 36.4 35.8 40.0 40.0 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, AUGUST, 1946 
: Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Twouweny Hourly, Actual 
Actual 

Agricultural implement................ 227.2 | 225.9 
AUILOMODUe emote cca cus can te cate + 221.4 | 220.7%r : 
Ber B DG BNO a onan sh ams cas dx inne ® 180.0 | 171.6 9 
AGHETMICAL Fe ise ee cere vena er epataregs Oe siecle 243.7 | 242.3r 0 
Cotton—North Bar aera ae Bere 220.7 | 209.9 .3 | 188 
Electrical manufacturing............... 222.4 | 221.1r .83 | 187 
Furniture® SOP eRe Fea oo eine 225.0 | 218.2 .5 | 186 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 263.6 | 253.4 .8 | 218 
oOMANG Steele, peeas cate cascme cece ee 225.8 | 226.7 .5 | 145 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 281.5 | 229.6 1 | 203 
Lumber and millwork................. 262.4 | 256.47] 211.1 | 217 
WO CEES Dec pay Gains Beam 237.4 | 235.1 | 196.8 | 196 
PAM AndsVArMISNs.. cee e cas. sees: 200.4 | 198.9 | 172.8 | 171 
Peet aid pilates on. k cok vende n ne’ « 218.7 | 211.1r| 181.9 | 179 
Paper Drocgucisvecac < care cen can ts cae «.s 224.3 | 218.0 | 193.4 | 184 
Printing—book and job................ 195.7 | 194.0 | 187.6 | 188 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 199.4 | 195.8 | 179.5 | 172 
ub beraees cunts s te sere oe <n wate meee os 223.6 | 212.0 | 194.6 | 183 
DHUERNO FAVOR, £ cen creceie moans one ess 199.6 | 190.17] 176.7 | 170 
WROOURME ocatc tonite ccna waste eae + 210.7 | 209.1 | 188.3 | 179 
Foundries aud machine shops........... 223.9 | 220.6r] 181.4 | 179 

em OUNGICS oe cn crap cm ware ace os ces 213.9 | 211.97} 170.4 | 167 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 239.0 | 227.3 | 195.6 | 187 

$. Heavy equipment................ 199.7 | 199.6 | 163.9 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 237.1 | 235.4 | 196.8 

Bra ther DIOG GCE cc-b nici ieien s.0 9615" 225.9 | 223.4 | 183.2 
25 INDUBTRIES.............--++------- 224.6 | 220.7r| 182.6 
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Employment ate ats ours Payrolls 
Aug. July 
‘ 824.2 | 310.6 
i 234.7 | 211,8r 
.O | 140.2 | 150.7 
.6 | 349.2 | 342.8r 
8 33.9 76.9 713 
Ar 195.67] 448.7 | 433.8r 
9 101.6 | 234.7 | 221.7 
8 68.5 | 183.6 | 174.0 
8 76.6 | 185.3 | 174.5 
wl 61.0 | 187.3 | 140.1 
AT 43.6r| 109.3 | 111.9r 
o 74.6 | 194.2 | 174.9 
.o 144.5 | 289.8 | 288.1 
Ar 119.17] 256.1 | 251.7r 
8 160.1 | 360:5 | 347.6 
A 141.1 | 270.7 | 273.6 
8 117.7 | 240.0 | 230.7 
2 120.8 | 276.9 | 256.1 
ir 81.1 | 162.7 | 154.1r 
8 63.0 | 135.5 | 131.8 
4 112.0r| 254.7 | 247.0r 
Sth 121. 5r} 262.2 | 257.6r 
2 112.5 | 275.6 | 256.5 
82.6r] 169.5 | 164.9r 
118.6 | 287.9 | 279.6 
120.2 | 272.8 | 268.4 
96.8 | 220.8 | 213.2r 


Cat a Neh at EE ET i te Ee ee ee Eee EE ee eee Eee ee 
NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 


goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” 
See footnotes on page 339 


rise in the cost of living more than offset the increased 
earnings in eight cases, and real weekly earnings 
dropped in nineteen industries. These declines ranged 
from 1.7% in the wool industry to 19.3% in the heavy 
equipment group. 


HOURS AND EMPLOYMENT 


From July to August, thirteen industries increased 
the average number of hours worked a week, although 
twelve of the increases were less than one hour. The 
only substantial increase was in the automobile in- 
dustry where the 2.9 additional hours raised the 
average wofk week to 38.7 hours in August. Only one 
industry—again the automobile—reported longer 
hours worked this August than last August, and in 
that month of 1945 war work was already practically 
over for the automobile industry. The other twenty- 
three industries, war and nonwar alike, curtailed their 
working hours over the year by amounts varying 
from 1.8 hours in the wool industry to 6.9 hours in 
agricultural implements. The meat-packing industry, 
in which working hours often vary sharply, had the 
next largest decline, one of 6.6 hours, from last August 
to this August. 

Employment was lowered in four of the twenty- 


and shipbuilding. 


four industries from July to August, but three of the 
decreases amounted to less than 1%, and the fourth, 
in the boot and shoe industry, was only 1.9%. From 
August, 1945, to this August, however, six industries 
showed declines in employment ranging from 1.5% to 
32.4%. All five of the groups under foundries and 
machine shops employed fewer workers in August, 
1946, than in the same month of last year. The sixth 
industry to report a decline over the year was leather 
tanning and finishing. The remaining eighteen indus- 
tries increased their employment during the first year 
after the end of the war by amounts varying between 
1.7% in electrical manufacturing to 32.2% in paint 
and varnish. 


FOUR INDUSTRIES 


Although the hourly earnings of cement workers 
declined slightly from July to August, they were 
14.4% greater than in August, 1945. Working hours, 
on the other hand, were 4.6 hours, or 10.2%, less this 
August than they were just before the end of the 
war. The rise in hourly earnings more than offset the 
decline in average hours, and weekly earnings rose 
over the year. The hourly earnings of both groups of 
workers: were increased between August, 1945, and 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, AUGUST, 1946 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Aut Maus 


Average Earnings 


LIepustTEY 
Aug. July 

Agricultural implement..............++ $1,271 |$1.262 |$49.72 |$48. 
Automobiletiisn an cote as cites ds feet 1.421 | 1.4187 
Bootiand ‘shoes. lenis cals 2 tee areas cee 1.078 | 1.0417 
Chemical s.7.6 ncemaaivss se dievcsispeseers 1.298 | 1.2927 

Rayon (producing*.5c..3<9aiem<s sls ouete 1,131 | 1.13827 
Cotton—Northisi<osgeis = ce vere s oe sre orate 1.038 | 1.003 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.356 | 1.347r 
Rirrnrtite?: Sera acsree ge ictal iste pisiaie « 1.195 | 1.160 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.346 | 1.305 
Troniand)‘steelt.m acct ws ots oieiate site 1.349 | 1.354 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.151 | 1.142 
Lumber and millwork. ...............+ 1.252 | 1.222r 
Meat packing? scsrnctsis= (ce aes acs deisisie 1.163 | 1.150 
Pamtiandsvarnishive .. sone ae cheesiest 1.143 | 1.136 
Paperand pulpi ins .g.- ae sb cclel Sicilians 1.096 | 1.083r 
Paper products: dc a..cici = cite cleielo es ass 1.155 } 1.121 
Printing—book and job................ 1.467 | 1.457 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.471 | 1.449 
Rubber? sy. ssc. ose os os ois os ms 00 1.506 | 1.436 

1, Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.591 | 1.582 

2. Other rubber products............ 1.309 | 1.224 
Silkiand ‘rayon! e000 Sve os cele os Se ee 1.058 | 1.015 
IW Ooh Se Be tet. ects. Sark ot ale Tale Ge vaewins 1.114 | 1.104 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.108 | 1.101 

2. Other woolen products®........... 1.123 | 1.109 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.310 | 1.292r 

Dey Foundries: i. saute oh dlarcalol oto vist 1.270 | 1.257r 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.327 | 1.263 

8. Heavy equipment................ 1.348 | 1.348 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.271 | 1.262 

bs Other productsisces aes ccs sie cs 1.302 | 1.289 
QBAINDUSTRINS jisiois.2.-laleconioie sc nie crtine eels $1.284 |$1.2657r/$51 
Cemtentee nuts pte one aa ee $1.043 |$1.049 |$42 
Petroleum) refining. sc sfe ewer sale wes 1.465 | 1 
RT INDUSTRIBG) oils sales sro stale she. Ave eines $1.284 |$1.2677r]851 
Ameraft Oo P52 cet ee meets Coe as $1.453 |$1.4407r/$58 
Shipbuilding hats -cictserdvinde sucrose. 1.470 | 1.462 | 53 


See footnotes on page 339 


the same month of 1946—21.5% in the case of the 
unskilled workers, and 14.2% for the skilled. Both 
groups also worked fewer hours during an average 
week this August than last, the cuts in hours amount- 
ing to 6.2 hours for the unskilled and 4.3 for the 
skilled. 

No significant changes occurred in any of the pay- 
roll statistics for the petroleum industry from July to 
August, but from August, 1945, to this August, hourly 
earnings rose 13.5%, while working hours were re- 
duced 7.3 hours, or 15.6%. Weekly earnings declined 
4.47 in the year period. In spite of this decrease, the 
weekly earnings of the workers in petroleum refineries 
were the highest of all the industries included in this 
survey. 

Employment in aircraft factories increased 1.4% 
from July to August, but in the latter month it was 
73.3% less than in August, 1945, having decreased in 
eight of the intervening twelve months. Accompany- 
ing the decline in employment was a radical shift in 


FEMALE 


Average Earnings Av Hours 
Pradection orker 


Average Hours 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


Hourly Weekly 


Aug. July Aug. July 
39.1 38.5 |$1.090 $41.36 |$41.19 
38.8 35.9r} 1.203 44.79 | 42.017 
36.8 40.6 . 807 29.19 | 30.537 
38.4 38.2 885 $2.23 | $1.39r 
38.8 38.2r| .898 $2.78 | 32.307, 
44.0 44.1 .898 35.30 | $2.19 
41.5 41.17] 1.015 $9.63 | 39.217 
41.7 41.5 .931 87.31 | $5.18 
39.8 41.0 .838 32.46 | 30.37 
38.5 36.9 | 1,124 43.03 | 40.63 
41.3 42.8 . 965 36.25 | 36.61 
39.8 42.0r) .970 $9.09 | 40.57r 
41.7 42.0 . 922 35.82 | 36.11 
40.3 40.3 . 876 33.84 |a32.76 
44.3 44.3r) .793 31.65 | 30.96r 
42.5 41.8 . 788 30.75 | 29.30 
45.5 46.1 . 849 34.73 | 34.57 
40.7 40.0 . 869 34.27 | 32.30 
39.5 $9.1 | 1.024 37.97 | 35.86 
39.5 38.3 | 1.180 42.98 | 40.11 
39.6 40.8 .921 34.57 | 32.89 
42.1 42.6r| .838 32.83 | 30.76r 
42.3 41.6 . 964 37.96 | 37.79 
42.7 42.2 . 996 39.60 | 39.43 
41.8 40.8 . 902 34.81 | 34.70 
40.3 40.5 .999 37.99 | 37.07r 
40.0 39.8r| 1.013 838.93 | 38.45r 
40.9 41.1 | 1.055 39.83 | 38.07 
40.5 40.6 .951 36.18 | 36.14 
40.7 40.7 .927 35.14 | 34.84 
39.8 40.2 | 1.030 39.29 | 38.11 
40.4 40.3 |1$ .904 |$ .871 |$34.86 |$33.73r 
40.5 41.3 

39.4 39.6 

40.3 40.3 at iat wae: whe Ws 
40.5 41.1 |$1.161 |$1.1647r/$44.47 |$45.66r 
36.4 85.8 | 1.185 | 1.108r] 40.98 | 37.92r 


distribution. In August, 1945, 36.3% of the workers 
in aircraft plants were women, while in August of this 
year, women constituted only 13.8% of the total. The 
workers’ hourly earnings, which rose 0.9% over the 
month, have been increased 13.9% since last August, 
while the work week has been shortened five hours, 
or 11.1%. 

Shipyard employment, which by August, 1945, had 
already declined 50% from its peak of October, 1943, 
shrank still further during the year after the end of 
the war. In August, 1946, the number of workers 
employed in shipyards was 64.4% less than during 
the same month of last year. As in the aircraft plants, 
the percentage of women workers declined over the 
year, but since it had been only 5% last August, the 
drop to 1.1% this August was not important. Hourly 
earnings of all ship workers rose only 1.8% over the 
year and 0.6% from July to August. Working hours 
were decreased 17.6% and weekly earnings 16% from 
August, 1945, to August, 1946. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE 
- PROD 
WORKERS, AUGUST, 1946 SRE enoe 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNskKILLED 


Average Earnings 


InpusTEY 


On MO Se ee ee ag 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


a ee a oe a a ay 
COC e eer eer seserersereees 


ue Oe a a ee eee i oe te 


Rayon producing’, .< (Jee! cbhek we 6 
eC a 
Electrical manufacturing 
Rarmiture'® feats ea even ek 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
NrOMAR DC SLOG, <oae setae gh cas ck cea 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork 
Mea tipackinyil en o86 od <ck SER < « ddwgidnn 
Ibainband varsh: cee. foe vcs + 
Paper nna pulpeesd sey cate ve been oes 
Renee products.) Wied).& «we ccean Gs «fies 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
MBER retest kes Meh aghhee. ceh ak 

1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 

2. Other rubber products............ 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
Vie LOG VG byte fet cap ee eg eee 


Ce ea 


8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
6. Other products i2.sces cee! 


7 39.2] 38.4 
2 38.8 | 35.87 
0 36.6 | 40.47 
| 38.2 | 37.9 
a 38.9] 38.2r 
a 43.5 | 43.6 
6 41.6} 41.27 
8 41.6} 41.5 
a 39.2] 40.4 
9 39.2 | 37.4 
i 41.3} 43.0 
5 39.6 | 41.87 
5 42.2} 42.4 
0 39.6 | 39.5 
9 45.0 | 45.27 
él 43.0} 42.4 
2 44.9 | 45.7 
5 41.1] 40.4 
9 39.6} 39.1 
A 39.6} 38.4 
5 39.6] 40.7 
7 42.6 | 41.9 
al 43.8 | 43.2 
0 41.4] 40.5 
ai 40.5} 40.6 
3 39.9] 39.67 
5 40.8} 41.0 
2 40.8} 40.9 
1 40.9} 40.9, 
8 40.0] 40.4 
A 40.4} 40.2 
3 41.1 | 41.6 
9 39.4 | 39.7 

$1 015; 4 40.3} 40.2 
2 40.5] 41.1 
2 36.7 | 35.9 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Taz ConFERENCE Boarp. 

2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tas ConrerEeNce Boarp. 


Hourly earnings rose 1.8% from July to August. 
They were 10.2% more than in August, 1945, and 
105.9% greater than in 1929. 

Weekly earnings increased 2% over the month and 
1.8% since last August. Since 1929, they rose 70.2%. 

Real weekly earnings in August were only 0.1% 
greater than in July, and were 7% smaller than in 
August of last year. They have increased 467% since 
1929. 

Hours per week were the same in July and August. 
They have been cut 7.8% and 17.2% since August, 
1945, and the year 1929, respectively. 


SEILLED AND SEMI-8KILLED 


Average Earnings Ave 


Hours 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


cated Hours 
per Week per 
Production Worker 

Hourly 


3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

4Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tue Conrerence Boarp. 

‘Principally rugs. 

¢Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


aNot strictly comparable with data prior to May, 1946; revisions 
of averages for earlier months available at a later date. 


rRevised. 


Employment rose 1.5% from July to August and 
was 1.2% greater than last August. Since 1929, it 
has been increased 19.7%. 

Man hours were 1.5% greater in August than in the 
previous month. Since August of last year, they have 
declined 6.7%, and since 1929, 0.9%. 

Payrolls were expanded 3.6% from July to August 
and were 3% larger this August than last. They have 
been increased 103.7% since 1929. 


ExizABetu P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Earnings and Hours in Gas and Electricity 


ORKERS in the gas and electricity utilities 

received in June the highest hourly earnings 
recorded since THE ConrerENce Boarp began its 
semiannual survey of earnings and hours in these 
industries. Weekly earnings of electricity workers 
were also at a new peak level in June, but sharp cuts 
in working hours made the weekly earnings of work- 
ers in the gas industry in each of the last three sur- 
veys lower than they were in January, 1945. 


EARNINGS OF GAS WORKERS 


A rise of 3.7% from January to June in the hourly 
earnings of workers engaged in the manufacture and 
distribution of gas brought earnings in June to $1.126, 
more than at any time since this survey was begun. 
Since June, 1945, they have risen 8.9%. Both the 
skilled and the unskilled workers shared in the in- 
creased earnings, the former averaging 4.4% more 
for an hour’s work in June than in January, and the 
latter 4.1%. Average hourly earnings for all wage 
earners rose less than did the earnings for either 
group because the proportion of unskilled workers in 
the total rose from 17.6% in January to 20.5% in 
June. 

The breakdown of the data by geographical regions 
shows that hourly earnings of all wage earners rose in 
the East, South and Middle West, but declined 3% 


in the Far West. In January, the Far West reported 
the highest hourly earnings of the four groups, but 
in June workers in both the East and the Middle 
West averaged more than those in the Far West. 
Wage-rate increases were, of course, the principal 
cause of the increases in earnings. 

When the workers are classified by type of job, it 
appears that the increased hourly earnings were gen- 
eral throughout the gas industry. The increases from 
January to June ranged from 2.9% for the skilled 
inside production workers to 6.8% for the skilled 
inside maintenance workers. This last group had the 
highest average earnings in June, $1.248 an hour. 

Weekly earnings of all workers combined declined 
3.4% from January to June. They were 2% less than 
in June of last year and $2.57, or 5.2%, below the 
peak of January, 1945. The highest weekly earnings 
were reported in the Far West, although the average 
in that region was only a few cents greater than in 
the East. The lowest weekly earnings were in the 
South, which also had the lowest hourly earnings. 
Of the various job classification groups, only the un- 
skilled inside maintenance workers earned more for 
a week’s work in June than they had in January. 

From January to June, average hours for all work- 
ers were reduced almost three hours. The June work 
week of 41.3 hours was 6.6% less than that of last 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY BY 
JOB CLASSIFICATION, JANUARY AND JUNE, 1946 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


ELECTRICITY 


SEMI-SKILLED AND SKILLED 


Date 
Spe 
ours per Average | Average Average | Avera; 
Hourly kly | Week per} Hou Hourl: Week! 
Earnings | Earnings W. Warsises Earnings ane sreekly cee reek Mads i 
Earner Earner 
INSIDE PRODUCTION 
January; 1946.00.66... 8.912r| $40.197r} 44.1 $1.1377r] 851.397] 45.2r } $.931r | $38-82 
Z : ; ; ; ‘ ; ; :82r) 41.7 | $1.2547r) $53.44 
WamenUOAG aaa «ech viet as | 945 88.55 40.8 1.170 48.50 41.5 .978 40.18 41.1 1.309 ae cre 
INSIDE MAINTENANCE 
January, 1946............ 8.8897] $36.42r] 41.0 | $1.169r| $51.367r| 43.97 $.880r] $35.39r 
; i : : : : ‘ é 40 .2r 1. 285 54. 
June; 104655 encase. | 947 37.22 39.3 1.248 51.08 40.9 .968 38.64 39.9 Sige eras sited 
OUTSIDE 
January, 1946............ $.837r| $34.78r) 41.6 | $1.1087| $49.25r] 44.5r $.815r] $33.1 
; ; : ; ° : 3 187) 40.7 1.260 
June; 1946. 2e5 . Sale ek . 878 34.53 39.3 1.159 49.05 42.3 . 886 37.36 42.2 Hiss presen nee 


Noru: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1946, p.173. 


rRevised 
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TABLE.2; EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY 
SKILL, JANUARY AND JUNE, 1946 


Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp 


Aut Waa Earners 


Indexes, 


Date and Region 1923 = 100 


GAS 


January, 1946 


Leia eats... ane $48.77r| 44.27r/203. 47/189. 97|187.47]175.07] 8. de $36.71r} 42.27/193.87/176. 7r$1.1307/$50.417) 44.67)196. 97/172 .2r 
aaa “Kio Cee ee 48 .46r| 43.9r' a a a a 39.107] 43.3 a a 1.1387] 50.077) 44.0r a a 
Ree Hg r| 43.777) 45.47 a a a a or 29.007; 41.87 a a 1.0827} 51.037) 47.1 a a 
Rave hes .088r| 47.677} 43.8r a a a a .924r) 37.947] 41.17 a a 1.1227} 49.837) 44.47 a a 

este... cs 1.1467] 52.36r| 45.77] a a a a .956r| 40.457] 42.37) a a | 1.171 | 54.08 | 46.2 a a 

June, 1946 

eee rales 1.126 | 47..3 | 41.8 /210.9 |194.9 |181.1 ]167.4 .906 | 35.96 | 39.7 |201.8 |173.1 || 1.180 | 49.28 | 41.8 |205.6 {168.4 
aot sures dhdiate ea. 1.159 | 47.58 | 41.0 a a a a .926 | 37.47 | 40.5 a a 1.208 | 49.72 | 41.2 a a 
Ree weeks 1.018 | 41.95 | 41.2 a a a a .T47 | 28.68 | 38.4 a a 1.125 | 47.71 | 42.4 a a 
i SS est 1.113 | 46.30 | 41.6 a a a a 948 | 37.14 | 39.2 a a 1.155 | 48.82 | 42.3 a a 
ar West...... 1.112 | 47.69 | 42.9 a a a a .923 | 37.12 | 40.2 a a 1.170 | 51.17 | 43.8 a a 

ELECTRICITY 

January, 1946 

United States. ..|$1.203r|$51.71r| 42.17/197.2r]184.1r]174.97/163.37] $.8727|$35.667| 40.97/182.87]173. 6 r)$1. 2637/8538. 46r| 42.37]198.37/168.57 
SRST yercgatcicisecy: 1.2417} 51.387) 41.4r a a a a .919r) 37.737) 41.1 a a 1.2807} 53.067) 41.57 a a 
South. . 1.0457) 45.267) 43.3r a a a a 7317) 29.7387) 40.77 a a 1.1497] 50.867] 44.2r a a 
Middle West... 1.253r| 52.547] 41.97] a a a a .986r} 40.607) 41.27] a a || 1.3007] 54.677] 42.17) a a 
Far West...... oe Sel | Bite [a7 a a a a .996 | 40.28 | 40.4 a a 1.364 | 60.27 | 44.2 a a 

June, 1946 

United States 1.277 | 54.84 | 42.4 |209.3 |193.4 |185.5 |171.4 .935 | 38.59 | 41.3 196.0 {187.9 |] 1.339 | 57.11 | 42.7 |210.2 {180.0 
Baste. sccc.c a 1.880 | 57.28 | 48.0 a a a a .988 | 42.57 | 43.1 a a 1.374 | 59.12 | 43.0 a a 
South Sousee ee 1.133 | 48.19 | 42.5 a a a a .799 | 32.55 | 40.8 a a 1.239 | 53.40 | 43.1 a a 
Middle West 1.297 | 53.69 | 41.4 a a a a 1.029 | 41.30 | 40.1 a a 1.345 | 55.96 | 41.6 a a 
Far West...... 1.851 | 58.97 | 43.6 a a a a 1.029 | 42.84 | 41.1 a a 1.397 | 61.50 | 44.0 a a 
Norte: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1946, p. 174 a1923 data not available rRevised 


January and 6.1 hours, or 12.9%, less than that of 
January, 1945, when working hours were longer than 
at any time since 1931. The largest decline in hours, 
9.3%, was in the South. Working hours were longest 
in the Far West, where the average week amounted 
to 42.9 hours. 


ELECTRICITY 


Hourly earnings of workers in the generation and 
distribution of electricity were also at a new peak 
level in June. The average for that month of $1.277 
was 6.2% higher than during January, and 10.6% 
more than in June, 1945. All the four regions had 
higher hourly earnings in June than in the last sur- 
vey. The lowest earnings were in the South, where 
the June average of $1.133 was 11.3% lower than the 
average for the country as a whole. In both the 
January and June surveys, the lowest hourly earnings 
were in the South and the highest in the Far West, 
but the range between the two extremes was reduced 
from 27.6 cents in January to 21.8 cents in June. 

A new peak level was reached for weekly earnings 
of the workers in the country as a whole. An increase 
of 6.1% since last January brought the average in 


June to $54.84. This was 2.9% more than in June, 
1945. As with hourly earnings, the lowest weekly 
return was in the South, and the highest in the Far 
West. But the greatest increase from January to 
June was in the East, where a 3.9% rise in working 
hours, with the increased hourly earnings, lifted 
weekly earnings 11.4%. All three of the job classifica- 
tion groups showed higher hourly and weekly earn- 
ings in June than in the previous survey. 

In the electricity industry, working hours for the 
country as a whole were increased 0.7% from January 
to June. This rise was entirely owing to the increase 
in the length of the work week in the East, since in 
the other three regions, average hours were shorter 
in June than in January. Flood conditions in the 
East in the latter part of May and early June were 
probably the cause of the lengthened working hours 
in that region, since it was the outside workers who 
averaged longer hours in June than in the previous 
survey. The working hours of the two groups of 
inside workers were decreased between the two 
months. 

ExizaBetH P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Consumers’ Price Index, September, 1946 


HE Conrerence Boarn’s index of quoted retail 

prices for consumers’ goods and services pur- 
chased by moderate-income families was at 114.6 
(1923100) in September, 1946, the highest since 
November, 1920. This was an increase of 5.9% over 
the June index of 108.2 and 7.9% more than in Sep- 
tember a year ago. This index was formerly called 
the cost of living index for families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical workers.’ 

From July 1 to July 25, there was a lapse in the 
functioning of the Office of Price Administration 
which was created under the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act signed by President Roosevelt on January 31, 
1942. Although many increases had been granted by 
OPA in June, with effective dates from the 16th to 
the 30th, the increases which took place after June 30 
were considerably larger than those which occurred 
under OPA. The Price Control Extension Act of 1946, 
which was signed on July 25 restored only a limited 
and greatly modified OPA. 

Tue CoNFERENCE Boarn’s latest surveys are for the 
dates of June 15 and September 15, with food data 
being collected as of June 13 and September 16. They 
show only the situation as it obtained on those par- 
ticular days. 

Meat ceilings were revived on September 10, and 
although butchers were allowed higher price ceilings 
than formerly, meat supplies were not available in all 
stores. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in publishing its food indexes for August, stated that 
“price changes following the new ceilings . . . will 
be reflected in the September index if meat supplies 
are large enough to provide an adequate sample of 
prices. If a shortage of meats develops again, meat 
prices will be held constant in the index in those 

1See p. 322 for an explanation of this change. 


cities where it is impossible to obtain an adequate 
number of price quotations. This is the same proce- 
dure that was used in May and June when the usual 
number of meat prices was not available.” The 
Board’s indexes, however, reflect in all cities the meat 
prices which were quoted as being in effect on Sep- 
tember 16. This difference in procedure may cause 
the indexes so obtained by the two organizations to 
differ. Prices of fresh fruits and vegetables showed 
declines over the quarterly period and helped to les- 
sen the magnitude of the increases shown in prices of 
coffee, eggs, butter, cheese, and other items. 

The increase in the fuel and light component for 
the quarter was 3.3%, reflecting increases granted on 
coal after the last coal strike settlement. The year- 
to-year change was 3.2%. The increase in sundries 
from June to September was only 2.0%. Smoking 
materials, cleaning materials and gasoline all in- 
creased, but the expiration of the federal use-tax on 
automobiles resulted in a decline in licenses and taxes. 

Each of sixty-five cities surveyed showed increases 
in their over-all consumers’ price index. They ranged 
from 3.5% in Dallas to 8.9% in Minneapolis. Next 
highest were Duluth and Indianapolis, with 7.8%, and 
Fall River, International Falls, and St. Paul, with 
7.5%. The median increase was 6.1% in Birmingham 
and Huntington, West Virginia. 

Annual changes ranged from 4.7% in Dallas to 
10.4% in Indianapolis and Muskegon. Bridgeport and 
Duluth had increases of 10.3%, while Front Royal, 
Virginia, and San Francisco-Oakland had 10.1%. 
The median change was 8.1% in Erie, Rochester 
(New York) and Rockford. 


Mary A. WERTz 
Statistical Division 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted i i Purchasi 
Date terace of Food Housing! sak as: he Depo tz Sundries Val ap 
All Items > sller 
Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas Dol 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
1945 September............. 106.2 112.9a 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.4 66 
‘ , , P ‘ ; ; : 9 94.5 L163 
GtOuetee eaten aoe «| LOOKS 112.8 91.0 94.9 103.9 85.8 97.4 66.9 94.5 115.4 re 
Novem berisssn) Wen cvs 106 ,7 113.9 91.0 94.9 104.0 85.7 96.9 66.9 94.5 115.5 93.7 
December.............. 107.1 | 114.9 91.0 94.9 | 104.1 85.6 97.1 66.9 94.5 | 115.7 93.4 
1946. March, acne nee 106.7 113.8 91.0 94.8 104.2 85.4 97.4 66.9 94.5 115.9 93.7 
June. eee Aa ee 108.2 | 116.25 | 91.0 96.4 | 106.8 85.9 97.3r | 66.9 94.5 | 117.6r | 92.4 
September..............} 114.6 | 131.3c¢°| 91.0 99.7 | 111.4 88.0 | 100.5 66.9 94.5 | 119.9 87.3 
Percentage Changes 
June 1946 to Sept. 1946 ik +5.9 +13.0 0 +3.4 +4.3 
ecOSG orev ; : : F +2.4 +3.3 0 9 = 
Sept. 1945 to Sept. 1946. . +7.9 | +16.3 0 | +5.4 | +7.2 | 43.2 | 48.9 | 0 | 0 | aes ae 
1Data on housing collected twice annually, June “4 and December 15. It is aBased on food prices for September 13, 1945. B i 
Me sirey 24 3 im his mil ena = une 15, 1946. bBased on food prices for Tone, 13; 1946, seein sh raped attest 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES 
Source: Tur Conrerencr Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percenta, 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes. 


Ciry 
Sept. 1946 | June 1946 | Sept. 1945 ae si [oat ta he 
, une pt. o to Sept. 1946 | June 1946 | Sept. 1945 
Sept. 1946 | Sept. 1946 a A . 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— | | fl es ——EEEE———EE ens 
| ————q~«X~ | qe |“ \—— 


June 1946 | Sept. 1945 


Akron Chicago 
Food. . Leas sense beoes 172.3 156.0 149.2 |] +10.4 | +15:5 | Food............... 170. 148 .9r : +14.5 | +16.9 
Hoteme*. | i... ys «ap 2 113-82] 118.8 | 118.8 0 Ome I) Housing’, «Ac... det 105. 105.8 , 0 0 
Clothing. settee eee ees 134.6 131.4 129.3 +2.4 stead Wi Olothing:.0 ten, oso. 138. 134.6 33. +2.8 43.5 
Fuel and light ae Pree Pwr 120.4 115.5 114.3 +4.2 +5.3 | Fuel and light....... 100. 98.0 : +2.9 +0.9 
Housefurnishings A SA 123.6 | 122.7] 120.8 +0.7 +2.3 | Housefurnishings....] 132. 130.0 E +1.8 +1.8 
Sundries. . wtb eeeeeens 129.5 128.7 124.2 +0.6 +4.3 ] Sundries............ 124. 123. U7 : +1.0 +5.2 
Weighted Total..... 189.0 | 183.3 | 129.4 +4.3 +7.4 Weighted Total.... ‘ 127.6r : +6.3 +8.2 
Atlanta 
Food. Ree Reamer Bip outs 172.7 151.2 152.0 || +14.2 | +13.6 | Food............... +16.7 | +19.2 
Housing'............. 99.2] 99.2] 99. 0 0 | Housing!............ 0 0 
Clothing. settee eee ees 138.6 132.8 130.8 +4.4 +6.0 | Clothing............ +5.8 +6.0 
Fuel and light........ 117.4} 113.5] 112.8) +8.4 | +4.5 | Fuel and light....... 42.7] +4.3 
ousefurnishings. . .. . 129.8 | 129.5 | 125.0 || +0.2 | +8.8 | Housefurnishings.... Ulead. 0 
MUTE st Ok esl ce 125.2 124.5 119.6 +0.6 +47 | Sundries..2.%....... +1.5 +4.1 


| | || 


+7.4 +9.2 


.5 8 6 A 2 +13.7}) +16.3 
2 2 ae a) of 0 0- 
2 8 0 re) 5 4 2 +2.0 +2.9 
Fuel and light........ iblgal SO) Ae oil es +4.3 +5.2 | Fuel and light....... 105.9 | 104.9 +3.5 +4.5 
Housefurnishings..... 147.2 4] 187.4 +1.2 +7.1 | Housefurnishings.... 130.5 | 126.3 +1.8 +5.1 
Stliits fale. t a Ae eee ee 126.2 8 125.6 +0.7 SE OrS) PPOUNGLIESS fide «ce ate 129.8 128.6 +2.9 +3.9 


Weighted Total... 129.6 | 127.8|| +5.9| +7.4 
7 0 Sd ot | teh) Roadz..2.0.kicss st. 
7 7 Ranh «Oh. seen (bEousing’. 2... . a 
ot r 0 prs ett? [i Clothing,.5 24... ana: 
Fuel and light........ 110.9 | 107.8] 105.0 || +2.9] +5.6 | Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.0 | 121.2r} 120.2 |} +4.8] +5.7 | Housefurnishings. ... +0.7| +4.6 
Sundries............. 121.0] 121.4] 121.0] -0.3 iis | Siideies;.2 02. . ah 4+1.8| +3.9 


eine © ae © ae.gierels HOOdMy..p cectneeerds 2 PRL OOne 146.9 144.3 |} +12.4 | +14.4 

oui e prwain stv) ets Housing’ se...<«s0 a eoL0On9 105.9 105.9 0 0 
eee ee asin stent 4+5.9 | Clothing............/ 183.1 | 129.4] 194.5 +2.9 +6.9 
Fuel and light........ +8.0 | Fuel and light....... 112.1 108.9 | 107.8 +2.9 +4.0 
Housefurnishings. ... . +7. 4 | Housefurnishings....} 143.3 140.1 136.0 +2.3 +5.4 
Sundries... <4. <6 ageatyi Wi Simdries!. 2. fis. «fess 129.2 | 123.7] 122.7 +4.4 +5.3 
Weighted Total..... +9.5 Weighted Total....} 136.1 128.2} 126.3 +6.2 +7.8 

Bridgeport Denver 

BWOiAT 228) bad: 161.2 | 145.8] 135.8 || +10.6 | +18.7 | Food,.............. 168.2 | 148.8] 142.17) +13.0 | +18.4 

Housing’; ..0.-...3<. 106.5 | 106.5 | 106.5 0 0 | Housing’............ 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 0 0 
Clothing......:..... 134.4 | 131.2 | 199.07] +2.4| +4.9] Clothing............ 138.0 | 131.7] 132.0]} 44.8] +4.5 
Fuel and light........ 130.4 122.7 119.4 +6.3 +9.2 | Fuel and light Sesto 98.0 94.6 102.2 +3.6 —4.1 
Housefurnishings..... 129.7] 128.2] 127.3]] +1.2]| +1.9 | Housefurnishings....| 133.3 | 129.0] 126.9] +3.3] +5.0 
Sipdries 60. caccrac.cce 140.0 128.4 128.4 +9.0 +9.0 Sundress, F< fs. «cls 126.9 125.1 119.8 +1.4 +5.9 
Weighted Total..... 138.8 | 129.6 | 125.8] +7.1| 410.3] Weighted Total....] 135.5 | 127.9 | 124.6 |} +5.9| +8.7 

Des Moines 

Mate Side: ease Hod ..4 sshd oe ek ee GOLS 138.9 135.4 +18.4 

Pap Vek av ct 02 : Housing!............] 105.3] 105.8| 105.8 0 
he ee ie Ser, Ie E : 29. i wa? | Clothing) Gofensctesb 149.8 141.9 138.2 +8.4 
Pode ightees, sir s.- 4g.4 | Fuel and light....... 124.8 | 122.5] 121.8 +2.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 47.1 | Housefurnishings....} 135.0 | 127.8] 126.0 +7.1 
Sines 2. © cc. te acteurs : j BU GH Ss | PSUNCTIES Um, fare «o's er> 125.5 | 123.4} 121.8 +3.0 
Weighted Total..... ‘ ; : ; A. Weighted Total....} 134.5 126.7 | 124.6 +7.9 


Liane Paromita fore +16.3 Bed ia Mirela volt Woe a 
TOUS E tes sicisiects OM [LEfousivigter st. c..oats o's 0 
Glothings).3:524'....-. E619! f Clothing: .. ss... «= 3.4 
Fuel and light........ +5.8 | Fuel and light....... 4.6 
Housefurnishings..... +6.2 | Housefurnishings.... € 
Sundries .f ac cmos SON7e || Sundriessa: «ice. «f.0k- Hf 

Weighted Total..... +7.1 Weighted Total.... 8 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15, 1946. rRevised 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur ConrerENcE BoarpD oy pees: 

Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. sh 
Be or Seen E living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 


Index Numbers Percentage mee ear 


Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 


Percentage 
Chai 


City 


Gry June 1946 | Sept. 1945 fune 1946 | Sept. 1945 
9 Sept. 1945 to to 
Sept. 1946 | June 1946 | Sept. 1945 ae ole ch ahr Sept. 1946 | June 1946 | Sep’ Sept, 1946 | Sept. 1946 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Rood e538 ate wies: 165.9 144.0 141.1 |] +15.2 | +17.6 Food, Pie) accheroterave atte, 182.1 157.3r| 152.1 | 415.8 113 
Housings ieccerece rete 100.2 | 100.2} 100.2 0 Om |) Honsivigtas eee tie 107.9 | 107.9] 107.9 0 ne 
Clothin gegen aac 147.8 142.8 139.4 43.5 +6.0 | Clothing. sit teeeees 134.1 128.9 127.8 +4.0 meee 
Fuel and light........ 115.6 | 109.9 | 108.4 +5.2 +6.6 | Fuel and light....... 120.1} 114.6] 113.5 +4.9 nae 
Housefurnishings..... 149.2 | 141.8 | 142.9 +5.2 +4.4 | Housefurnishings....} 137.2 133.17] 126.7 +3.1 + - 
Sundries ieee. .'te ac 130.8 125.6 119.9 +4.1 -+-9.1 | Sundries: .. 322... 5- 137.3 130.6 127.5 +5.1 +7. 
Weighted Total..... ; ; : : ; Weighted Total....| 143.9 | 133.57} 130.4 || +7.8 


Aociitoar code 6c +13.9 sole oe aio siege aus 
adel atthe ents eoeian 0 AAR CRI 
hPa 45.5 5 hee, : 
Fuel and light........ +9.4 | Fuel and light....... : 
Housefurnishings..... +6.0 | Housefurnishings.... : 
Sundries, ees ces cate fs = 54 | Sundries-ce cece ce oe 133. +4.3 +4.6 
Weighted Total..... +8.1 Weighted Total.... 


sewer eee eeoesoee es L00.U fF L141,0 | 100.0 ff Fi0.D0 J PAU. F UUM... wee wear renner 


Housing’ eee cicrectiee 
Clothing 2 2 sate sion os 


see ee eee eee 


Fuel and light........ +5 7 +6 ‘6 | Fuel and lights: 6: 

Housefurnishings..... +2.1 +3.4 | Housefurnishings.... ; : : : i 

Sundries.s2eb 9: see: 0.8 | +2055) {| Sundries! .6.c.2 mie : ; : é +3.2 
Weighted Total..... +7.5| +9.1 


see were nero eee e el LOH. | LOD. EP) LOL. IP Fh. d | Pid. DF F DOOG.. wc eee n ween nae 
ey 


sewer eee ed LA0O.6 | 120.9 | 110.9 |} -l.oO | vv. F SUC abd Len... .... 


Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... : 
Sandriessccmcee scene Sundries? 16... «sees +1.7 

Weighted Total..... +10.1 

Grand Rapids 

Food. bs ACh AC ROTO 17202 156.1 VSU.A. i 4-10-68) | --FlSee |) HOGI. 4. eis an rae 
Housing ra < an sees 106.5} 106.5] 106.5 0 0 iy gee Rs oe 3 
Clothing. ecg eis eneees 145.6 141.6 139.7 +2.8 +4,.2 Is ohana caithate +5.0 
Fuel and light nee aveteients 118.0 114.0 113.1 +3.5 +4.3 | Fuel and light....... +4.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 155.0} 148.2] 143.5 || +4.6] +8.0 | Housefurnishings. ... +7.9 
Sundries: .S sense 130.8 | 128.5] 127.0 +1.8 FESHO) | SUnGTeS Teme een onic +8.4 

Weighted Total..... 140.5 134.0 LSI +4.9 +6.7 

Green Bay, Wis. 
Food. Pucatie a aca SP 152.6 141.9 141.5 +7.5 RPS! |) HOO. cs. 6 ofersine ds, sees 5 9 ; 
Housing! SOON, serge et 102.8 | 102.8 102.8 0 0 Roe 0 ai) +0.7 
Clothing. 464s .<0h/. 152.7| 142.0| 139.9]| +7.5| +0.1] Clothing............ .7| 136.8 +8.0 
Fuel and light........ 114.1] 109.9] 109.5) +8.8} +4.2 | Fuel and light....... 103.9 } 101.5 +2.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 136.5 |} 181.6} 128.8 +37 +6.0 | Housefurnishings....] 189.6] 139.0 +1.7 
Simdries ser se so. te 125.0} 122.4} 120.7 +2.1 8.6 | Sundries. ..0 2... s << 125.1 | 124.7 -0.4 

Weighted Total..... 132.6 | 126.8] 125.8 +4.6 +5.4 7 6 

OC NORY Seu ROR RCAC MCRO TNE 0 0 skiw. ecedeborduerstenstea ae : 
Housings), 0 ..6s ens Yi The 2.0) SeeOl? PHousing!2a.0 0. ee i: - 
lathinng tibet.’ 186.2 | 182.2} 129.5|1 +3.0| +5.2| Clothing............ 123.2 na. 
Fuel and light........ 81.8 81.8r} 81.8 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 114.2 n.d. 
Housefurnishings. ... . 119.3 | 117.6r) 118.4 +1.4 +0.8 | Housefurnishings.... 138.8 n.a. 
Sundriesie ent 9. vse ee 126.7 | 125.9 | 122.7]/ +0.6] +8.8 | Sundries............ 126.2 n.d. 
Fei ic 8 n.a. 


hd Leben . .8| +18.1 
0 0 


ee i i ay 


matauees Wy aiviarets ot Glothings t.eson eee 3.0 AT 

Fuel and light........ O | Fuel and light....... i“ 2 HS, i 

Housefurnishings. .... +9.3 ]| Housefurnishings. ... +3.3 +4.7 

Sundries.y,8.0.4..0 09 +0.6 } Sundries............ +4.5 +4.9 

Weighted Total..... +7.1 Weighted Total.... +6.8 +8.6 
‘Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15, 1946, rRrevised n.a.Not available 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEXES FOR SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 = 100 ___ Changes Jan., 1939 =100 ____ Changes 
Crry June 1946 | Sept. 1945 Cirr June 1946 | Sept. 1945 
Sept. 1946 | June 1946 | Sept. 1945 to to Sept. 1946 | June 1946 | Sept. 1945 to to 
Sept. 1946 | Sept. 1946 Sept. 1946 | Sept. 1946 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Hood tenn aee ee saute 163.2 147.0 PAULO EIS 4 BHO. 5 ose cee ve 164.8 147.9 145.6 |) +11.4 | +13.2 
Housing! 8. eta. ats 103.5 103.5 0 +0.1 | Housing!............ 104.2 104.2 104.2 0 0 
@lothing:epeticaale tiie 152.0 143.3 +6.1 8.6) | Clothing: ioc... .06ss 126.7 125, 7 124.9 +0.8 +1.4 
Fuel and light........ AISEY, |e 11S.0 +5.0} +65.7 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 142.0] 187.2 +3.5 | +10.0 | Housefurnishings....| 135.9] 134.8] 182.0 +0.8 +3.0 
Sondriesn.4e 3.0 0k oh Ut 126.1 +1.0 +3.9 | Sundries............ 124.1 193.1 117.8 +0.8 +5.3 
Weighted Total..... 135.9 129.1 +5.3 +7.8 126. +4.9 +7.2 
Minneapolis 
OOd oe atte. <a sie os 181.9 154.9 151.67} +17.4 | +20.0 | Food............... 141.47) +13.2 | +16.8 
Housing! 5.5. cack <a 103.7 103.7 103.7 0 0 Housing’: wienses vel 102.7 0 0 
Clothing aces ce sae oe 143.3 134.3 186.2 +6.7 Dey Clothingeasmnee sane 132.2 +3.0 +5.1 
Fuel and light........ 111.9 | 106.9] 105.4 |) +4.7]) +6.2 | Fuel and light....... 115.6 |} +5.5 | 47.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 138.3 | 128.5] 126.0 }| +7.6] -+9.8 } Housefurnishings. ... 131.5] +4.4] +6.3 
Sandries. cis sss 2 <6 128.9 123.37] 125.5 +4.5 +4.5 | Sundries............ 125.6 +2.3 +1.8 
ners a 2 +8.9 +9.8 Weighted Total.... 127.9 +6.8 +8.4 


ee cee ec peeOe 1 LSE. © LOGKO YW =I Or Om e-e0S2: I MOOd.. . sanercavseepeaie : ; ; +14.3 | +17.8 
Sr ee nes as é ; : Hlousingiaees ance 0 0 
Secehits sis Rate oe : : : Clothing) on ose er +1.3 +3.3 
bess ee a : i ‘ : Fuel and light....... +2.7 +4.1 

Ae 8 : : ; t Housefurnishings. .. . +0.6 +4.5 

Wao Rak se we é : : Shishi nor eeoans +2.4 +5.1 


+6.3 +8.8 


Syecee atanateleievotepens 6 5 

BE Nias dk ; 412.0. \ woe | Housing’ dee.) x 0 
tele mea ae : a E Clothingseee ae eeee ee 4 +4.1 +6.6 
Fuel and light........ .8 | Fuel and light....... 124.9} 40.1 +0.1 
Housefurnishings..... +10.6 | Housefurnishings.... 122.5 0 +1.1 
WUMIGTIES. © bis < Cece 9. OQ) SUNGTIESs as oe ecindee: 116.8 +0.2 +6.6 
Weighted Total..... +10.0 Weighted Total... 128.7 +5.4 +8.2 


Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings. .... 


ee ee eae 


RIC OTIC o Ey, Dean : : : +18.4 


TDs ee Se heters Stews « OW [Housing ye ere nle 0 
Chthine pad Wade Pact | Clothing. 1... sce. +4.2 
Fuel and light........ +1.5 | Fuel and light....... +3.6 
Housefurnishings..... +7.7 | Housefurnishings. ... +4.9 
Sundries. ..teides~ «ote sic =O, | Sundries’ sri-siacrsce as +0.9 

Weighted Total..... +8.8 Weighted Total.... +7.1 


RScencram cgi ACI : : 2 +17.6 | +18.1 


J Shere Elousing te eeceiseniecc ge erg 
aise ve Ja 4.7 | Clothing.......:.... 

Fuel | light. eae +0.8 | Fuel and nant etn Ae vie 
‘urnishi oye : ¥ ; : +5.0 | Housefurnishings.... : : 

Siemon. ae 45.0 | Sundries............ +0.7| +2.0 


+7.0 +8.5 


sees 


Roodteecce cer cciee. : : : —e n° opine oie 
HY AES eO Reto Cae , ousing............ 
Sale hie: +8.8 | Clothing............ Ss 
Fuel and ight ocmresmen +5.4 | Fuel and light....... ie 
Housefurnishings..... +8.7 | Housefurnishings. ... ue : 
Sundries: science +1.0 | Sundries............ +4. 
Weighted Total..... 130.5r +8.4 Weighted Total.... +8.1 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15, 1946. 
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CONSUMERS?’ PRICE INDEXES FOR 60 CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tus CoNFERENCE Boarp be 
Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 


show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may 


Index Numbers 


Jan., 1939=100 


City 


Sept. 1946 | June 1946 | Sept. 1945 


Food 22. 4.iso ier eee 175.7 155.8 148.8 |} +12.8] 418.1 
Housing!.j.c.2-5-.+ oe) 198.0 | 13871 ssh 0 0 
Glothinig-fie.. aoe - 139.6 133.9 LS +43 +6.2 
Fuel and light........] 120.1 | 114.77] 115.8!) +4.7) +3.7 
Housefurnishings... .. 139.4 | 138.2] 130.9 +0.9 +6.5 
Sundries. c. taken <= st 126.4] 194.5] 122.3) +1.5) +3.4 
Weighted Total..... 145.0 137.3r| 134.1 +5.6 +8.1 
Sacramento 
Pood sen ee eee eae V5.7 152-1 149.1 }} +15.5 | +17.8 
Housiigty cess.) onan 105.7 105.7 104.1 0 +1.5 
Clothingieee. noses 150.8 144.6 141.6 +4.3 +6.5 
Fuel and light........ 76.8 76.8r| 80.8 0 -5.0 
Housefurnishings... .. 148.8 | 144.87] 140.6 +2.8 +5.8 
Sundries. A.te.. ores 126.9} 126.0] 124.8 +0.7 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 138.8 130.6 128.7 +6.3 +7.8 
pode Fc 8 coe ee 161.7 151.2 147.2 +6.9 +9.9 
Housing!. 105.8 | 105.8 | 105.8 0 0 
Clothing. 2.22 oh ace 137.4 133.0r} 130.4 +3.3 +5.4 
Fuel and light........ 123.9 118.1 117.4 +4.9 +5.5 
Housefurnishings... . . 128.8 122.7r} 117.9 +5.0 +9.2 
Sundries.4.5- 56.6 os 122.2} 121.8] 117.5 +0.7 +4.0 
Weighted Total..... 134.5 129.6 126.7 +3.8 +6.2 
St. Paul 
Food pes. 28. 26 ae 172.3 146.2 141.6 || +17.9 | +21.7 
Housing!2.5 22. «82 100.9 | 100.9} 100.9 0 0 
Clothing feasts. aie a MEI 6 128.6r| 127.5 +2.1 +3.0 
Fuel and light........ 114.6 | 109.8] 108.3 +4. 4 +5.8 
Housefurnishings... .. 140.2 138.9r| 128.1 +0.9 +9.4 
Simcries: a. oss oer 127.6 124.3r| 122.9 +2.7 +3.8 
Weighted Total..... 136.1 | 126.6r| 124.1 +7.5 +9.7 
San Francisco - Oakland 
OOS net cht oie ers 175.2 151.9 147.6 |} +15.3 | +18.7 
Housing".............| 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.9 0 0 
Clothing: <7 8 teats 141.2 136.0 135.6 +3.8 +4.1 
Fuel and light........ 85.3 85.17} 90.1 +0.2 -5.3 
Housefurnishings... .. 134.7 128.0r| 124.7 +5 .2 +8.0 
Sndriesidaty.ocs ose a 134.2 133 .2r} 124.1 +0.8 +8.1 
Weighted Total..... 140.7 132 .Ir| 127.8 +6.5 | +10.1 
Seattle 
N07 eae cs ee 
Eousmngtse 7, wee. 
Clap s vane ae tee a 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings... .. +10.3 
BUN Ores) sashes. o) +0.2 
Weighted Total..... 131.0r| 128.4 +6.2 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since June 15, 1946. 


to 


Evansville, Ind..... 
International Falls, Minn.. 
Paltetss lst. te eae 
Lewistown, Pa...... 


Trenton, N. J....... 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, June 15 and December 15, It is assume 


Weighted Total 


Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 


to 


+9.5 1414.7 |416.5 
+6.9 {412.2 |413.7 


Percentage 
Changes 


to 


June 1946 | Sept. 1945 


to 


Sept. 1946 | Sept. 1946 


| ee | en | | | 


Housing?! 


Housing!),: 300. 02 <3 
G@lothingy..ae aoe 
Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.. .. 
Sundries..% o40-2. <1 


Weighted Total.... 


Sept. 1946 | June 1946 | Sept. 1945 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


148.3 
102.0 
125.4 
134.9 
132.7 
124.6 


130.2 


be compared with those for other cities. 


| Percentage 
Changes 


145.47] +16.9 
102.0 0 

124.5 || +4.5 
134.7 +1.0 
132.7 0 

119.9 +0.2 
127.8 +6.6 


June 1946 | Sept. 1945 
to to 
Sept. 1946 | Sept. 1946 


+19.2 
0 


+5.3 

+1.1 
0 

+4.1 


+8.6 


Syracuse 
Boodis trate nee site 168.2 150.2 144.6 |} +12.0 | 416.3 
Housing! 220.) «alee 116.3 | 116.3} 116.2 0 +0.1 
@lothingy osscc. ten 142.1 139.2 133.3 42.1 +6.6 
Fuel and light....... 128.9 122.0 120.1 +5.7 +7.3 
Housefurnishings....| 143.5 | 134.1] 130.5 +7.0 | +10.0 
Sundriesiie; FAdsreteae 120.5 |. 119.1 120.1 +1.2 +0.3 
Weighted Total....] 137.4 | 130.5 | 128.2|/ 45.3] +47.2 
Toledo 
EGO. . date i care siamo 171.5 151.6 148.97) +13.0 | +15.0 
Housing’. fe. 6 = HS.b YY" 113.0 pe tis 0 0 
Clothing! ..soac: «22 143.6 136.0 132.6 +5.6 +8.3 
Fuel and light.......{ 115.1 110.1 109.6 +4.5 +5.0 
Housefurnishings....| 134.1 | 129.97; 122.8 +3.2 +9.2 
Sundries: 7.5.0 em ele 135.3 134.7 129.1 +0.4 +4.8 
Weighted Total....| 141.8 134.2r} 1381.0 +5.7 +8.2 
Wausau, Wis. 
Rood.2-5; -escue ane 181.6 160.6 154.9 | 413.1 | +17.2 
Housing!............ 102.7 | 102.7] 102.7 0 0 
Clothing: tea. 6 oct) hoe 151.17} 143.8 +3.8 +9.1 
Fuel and light....... 118.6 110.6 110.6 +7.2 +7.2 
Housefurnishings....} 132.9 129.47} 125.6 +2.7 +5.8 
Sundries:.26.¢ dowe oe 125.9 119.2 117.0 +5.6 +7.6 
Weighted Total....} 141.1 131.67] 128.3 +7.2 | +10.0 
Wilmington, Del. 
Food. swe tae vale Oe 167.2 144.7 141.1 } +15.5 | +18.5 
Housing". )...: <a. 2-) 10%,9 104.9 104.9 0 0 
@lothing. F072. wus 4 143.0 138.7 133.3 +3.1 +7.3 
Fuel and light..... .. 111.9 | 107.2} 105.3) +4.4 +6.3 
Housefurnishings....} 131.9 127.9 126.6 +3.1 +4.2 
SUNCIICS: Hoke Seb Bs 119.5 117.87; 115.3 +1.4 +3 .6 
Weighted Total....} 137.0 Ly ibys 124.9 +7.3 +9.7 
Youngstown 
Food. BS CIR ae oie 182.5 160.3 155.4 }}/ +13.8 | 417.4 
Housing’............| 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 0 0 
Clothing............ 153.1 | 147.2r} 146.8]) +4.0] 44.3 
Fuel and light.......| 118.2] 109.4] 108.7]) 48.5] 44.1 
Housefurnishings. .e.| 144.6 138.6r}| 134.0 +4.3 +7.9 
Sundriea, 4. $45 sein 118.5 117.9 116.6 +0.5 +1.6 
Weighted Total....}| 140.6 | 132.4r] 180.2} 46.2] +48.0 
rRevised 


Clothing 


June 1946]/Sept. 1945] June 1946|Sept. 1945] June 1946|Sept. 1945] June 1946 Sept. 1945] June 1946]/Se 
to 


Fuel and Light 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN INDEXES FOR FIVE CITIES 


Housefurnishings 


Sundries 


to to to to to to to 
a Sept. 1946/Sept. 1946]Sept. 1946|Sept. 1946]Sept. 1946 Sept. 1946]Sept. 1946|Sept. 1946 Sept. 1946 Sept. 1946 
+7.5 | +0.8 | 41.7 
: +3.8a} +0.9 | +0.8a4 
+2.0 | +6.1 |] +1.6] +9.4 
+2.0 |] +4.6] 40.3] +23 
+0.7 | +2.9 | 40.5 | 40.7 
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d no change has occurred since June 15, 1946. 
aPercentage change Aug., 1945, to Sept., 1946. 
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i te 


Strikes in the News 


Q* SEPTEMBER disputes, the strike of the that an increase of only $17.50 had been awarded to 
maritime workers seemed to have the widest the National Maritime Workers (CIO) on June 14, 
repercussions. The strike was officially set for Sep- when the nation was previously threatened by a ship- 


tember 5, and by the next day the Seafarers’ Inter- ping tie-up. The problem really was a dispute con- 
national Union and the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, cerning the rates to be paid on government-operated 
both AFL affiliated unions, had between 90,000 and ships and eventually was handled in that way when 
100,000 maritime workers idle on the Atlantic, Pacific a settlement was reached. 

and Gulf coasts. The underlying dispute stemmed The WSB held a rehearing of the case on Septem- 
from the refusal of the Wage Stabilization Board, on ber 10, but did not reverse its former decision, stating 
August 23, to approve monthly increases, already ap- that there could be no further appeal. Meanwhile, the 
proved by the shipping industry and the War Ship- work stoppage spread to practically all maritime 
ping Administration, of $27.50 and $22.50 to East workers, with approximately 500,000 estimated idle 
coast SIU men and West coast SUP members, re- on all three coasts of the states. Estimates of the 
spectively. The WSB based its decision on the fact greatest number of ships idle at any one time vary 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 
ESE 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
pete Beginning in Period ss Separations?® 
Man Days | (1985-1989 
e During| © £100) Accessions? 
Workers Period MU iacellae : 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits meus! Discharges'| Layoffs* 
(Thousand) 
NOS Sie cows scisle wet Bie MRO we <8 2,014 LP Bb 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
ROSES Aoet os Soe a are dee aes ot ss 2,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
iA yer © Sian ee, eae aT ee 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
OSS hits chesGiaiel« 20S lee cae epe <3 « 2.772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
NUSD ero Soe es Se ee dees 5 « 2,613 Plat 17,812 109 S771 9.52 1.52 26.67 “48.85 
USPAAP aD eneincs Bats sik Since 20k soe,aT as, © 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
ROBE Te 5lo.is:0 eteratarars avai slmateininsilene.srs. a" 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
DOA eed sarc wilajee le asia s ~ x4 5 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
OSS Oe iim nye cise @ opetoiw)s. sik > o's 3,752 1,981 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 TAZ 7.07 89.64 
EDA ti iio enlS wales keeles «55 4,956 2,116 8,721 252 81.8 61.0 5.9 Chew! nee 73.0 
ORG corse cess ce apemee el ses a Win) 4.750 3,467 38,025 Q14 99.6 60.9 3.7 7.3 Ey ded h 15.7 
Te oc tee 523 325.0 1,769 223 Cath o.8 A 6 1.5 5.8 
nc ihe aes ae ier 447 | 270.9 | 1,712 196 | 17.9 6.2 3 ‘7 =| 10.7 5.9 
DEPLEMIUCT. < .eo reese essen ¢ 573 525.6 4,341 177 12.0 6.7 12 6 4.5 7.4 
OCHO DER iret te nee ois paste ooh 474 550.5 8,611 171 8.6 5.6 ae 5 223 8.6 
INGvermiber: gpisrien ciclo mies os0 « 358 420.2 6,935 173 (on 4.7 2 5 aes 8.7 
December eek wows 6 es 134 50.4 7,718 167 5.9 4.0 12 4 1.3 6.9 
gaa ea ieee 325 1400.0 19,200 160 6.8 4.3 2 .5 1.8 8.5 
oid an ielige g wit Lie, | 260 | 130.0 | 21,500 | r 151 6.3 3.9 2 - 1.7 6.8 
BVT NCH iG crs he rercts poretesece-cie pret fs 385 130.0 14,000 170 6.6 4.2 2 4 1.8 iia 
Amie weil Mea bu okies «2% 465 575.0 15,500 174 6.3 4.3 2 4 1.4 6.7 
WE Fie cgio aa ote Ae eae ne 360 560.0 11,500 r 167 6.3 4.2 2 A is 6.1 
UTC states tal's eehcr custo ated «anna, 60" 350 150.0 3,800 176 7 5.7 r 4.0 Vile. & 3 TAs r 6.7 
SUL Sone nie teres a nee p 480 | p185.0 | p3,300 |r 178 | p 5.9 p 4.5 10, $e? p 4&4 pes p 7.8 
AUZUSUIR Rites rte hratisiar «ar. p 500 | p235.0 | 73,425 | p 184 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Note: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1946, aes are a ferssinaton ey pemplgmaat Seat ae aoplore: with 
sar States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 64 layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without preju- 


dice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However, 


*Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not 


ion i i ing kinds: quit, d tion, 
8A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following counted as a separation. ei 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the same 7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. Transfers irom one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because sions or separations. 


of his desire to leave. but sometimes due to his physical eae Begining en aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly fale aa with 

January, oie age rates Adee computes Beau an ean aiidlaiinilar ee data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
e to death, perm ; t : yy 

See catcinnnd with Santhn bart 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or earners oni} 


Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. pPreliminary n.a. Not available rRevised 
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Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


Date | Date | Number of 


workers refused 
of 400 striking white-collar workers 


October, 1946 


1Shipyard workers 

2Plant 24 

3Outer Drive plant 

4Sheet and tin mills 

5Dodge truck plant 

*River Rouge plant 

7Southside and Second Avenue 


its 
8Vesta No. 4, 5 and 6, and Shan- 


nopin mines 


B Soong ages 
rescent No. 1 mine 
i ao workers at the Micarta 


= No. 1 
Employed in the Hamilton Na- 


tional Bank Buil 


ding 
UAtlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts 
Independent and CIO unions in- 


volved 


Service was halted between New 


Bedford and Woods Hole, Mass., and 
the islands of Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket 


“Employed by more than 50 leading 


New York City hotels 


Ps oc ag in 12 restaurants in the 
district 


Mailing room employees 
»Bus drivers - 
2Trolley operators and _ service 


workers 


=Engineers 
2Employed by 12 principal hotels 


and 72 restaurants 


*New York metropolitan area, in- 


cluding New Jersey 


ce printers and _ stereo- 


rea caused the plant to close 
bStrike of 1,200 Briggs workers 


forced into idleness ap nigra! 
50,000 other Briggs, Chrysler, Packard 
and Burkhart employees, This number 
includes 4,000 Chrysler workers in 
Windsor, Canada 


cApproximately 7,000 production 
to cross picket lines 


dTwo previous attempts were made 


by the workers to return to work 


ePicketing by 1,000 workers forced 


the plant, employing 4,200 to close 


trike of 100 workers made an 


additional 2,800 workers idle 


Organization Affected Union Location Begun | Ended Meet 
acturing, Building and Minin 
epectichess Steel Cocpanyt rt ....| CIO | Hoboken, N. J. 9/10 2,600 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation®. . \ eaeet CIO | Adrian, Mich. 11 le 500a 
Briggs Manufacturing Company’.............- CIO | Detroit, Mich. 12 | 9/21 | 50,0006 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation’............ CIO | Gary, Ind. | 16 21 7,400c 
Chrysler Corporation®..een.ca.deescie v2 ae iat CIO | Detroit, Mich. 11 18d | 4,200e 
Duquesne Light Company...............++++> Ind. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 |10/20} 3,500 
Electric Storage Battery Company..........--- CIO | Philadelphia, Pa. 5 9/9 2,700 
Ford) Motor Company? jjejieciee eietotsisieiereleieiele-iain's CIO | Detroit, Mich, 25 25 2,900f 
Hudson Motor Car Company.........-.-..+-- n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 10 ; 12,000g 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’........... CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa. 25 25 6,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation®........... AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. area 3 (A) 3,100 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company’.........-. CIO | Toledo, Ohio A ae () 
Ay. Nettleton Company ncn ce eles sreleins CIO | Syracuse, N, Y. 5 ae 400 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company™.......} AFL | Brownsville, Pa. 3 Za 332 
Reo Motors, Ines. ccc sacra ticieniserctonsieletere ore CIO | Lansing, Mich. 16 Qj) 2,200 
Republic Steel Corporation................-++: CIO | Cleveland, Ohio 5 ee 50k 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company...............- CIO | Detroit, Mich. 10 15 5,500 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation™............ CIO | Trafford, Pa. 25 A 2,000 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corporation”....... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 5 7 2,6001 
Miscellaneous 
Barbers Ang MAniCurists a. ene aL R Eee nee re C10 | New York, N. Y. 16 fe 2,350m 
BelikofiBrothers-foc es vc oss o> soe eee CIO | New York, N. Y. 6 a 220 
iBlevatoroperators!? i.) anes) toonee aee eeee AFL | Chattanooga, Tenn. 5 as n.d. 
Expressmen@re co oae veo cay ere ee eis) a) 2:a) ole hacer AFL | Atlanta, Ga. 9 = (n) 
Phe Heraldiand Broresss cn amass tiie CIO | Los Angeles, Calif. 4 oh: 8250 
Maritinie;workersiia 3 radiant Sere ee cater AFL ag 4p} 13 | 100,000 
Maritimes workers.c ec 8 aettsye se acerrretie § (15) (44) 13 20q | 90,000 
Massachusetts Steamship Lines, Inc............ AFL (38) 9 12 175 
Motion picture employees...............200+5: AFL | Hollywood, Calif. 26 me (r) 
Musicians px Spe te a ottein fevks Gece AFL | New York, N. Y. 2 17 3,000s 
IMVISICLATIS! fires seen aearecle + ore welhiass Cee AFL | New York, N. Y. 20 wd 65t 
The Nasheille Tennessean, .............2++-++- n.a. | Nashville, Tenn. 4 vs n.d. 
Pittsburgh Motor Coach Company”............ AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. 26 | 10/14 325 
Pittsburgh Railways Company”............... AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. 26 14 2,700 
Publie'school:teachersssae. mei pn cieieer a aces Ind. | Norwalk, Conn. 4 | 9/12 225u 
Radio Station: WD) KAS ak .c.5. eee ee Ind. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 |10/11 20 
Restaurant and hotel employees’.............. AFL | Los Angeles, Calif. 19 | 9/25 6,000 
Druckidrivers qemsc.0te eerie accent cranes AFL | Northern California 10 16 38,5000 
eT rockinents)ritee eo tht as herein cone heats AFL Ge lw} (2) 25,000 
Typographical workers™...............00ee00: n.a. | Springfield, Mass. 26 a (y) 
United Parcell Service; Ine): 0. .s estas sateen AFL | New York, N. Y. 13 7 3,000z 


hStrike at the Vesta No. 4 mine was 
ended on September 11 
iProduction of plastics halted 
jMidweek settlement provided for 
a return to work, with normal pro- 
duction expected by September 23 
kTen of the company’s 14 open- 
hearth furnaces were shut down as a 
result of the stoppage 
Strike of 250 welders forced the 
plant to close 
mEight hundred shops affected 
nAn estimated 95% of 1,400 em- 
loyees quit work at one of three 
Rate bx. — Agency offices. Total 
number made idle not reported 


oStrike of 525 workers made 300 
other employees idle 

pThe general strike began at noon 
on September 5, but according to 
newspaper reports the walkout started 
“ot three West Coast ports on Septem- 

r4 

qMaritime workers on the East 
Coast voted on September 20 to end 
their strike; the West Coast workers 
voted on September 21 

rStrike of several thousand carpen- 
ters, painters and other technical 
workers caused a halt in film produc- 
tion at seven of Hollywood’s ten 
major studios 


between 1,200 and 3,000. Embargoes were placed by 
the Association of American Railroads on all railroad 
freight shipped to the ports with certain exceptions, 
such as food for export, coal, and petroleum in tank 
cars. The Railway Express Agency also put an em- 
bargo on express shipments addressed to the steam- 
ship company docks or export brokers in New York 
and New Jersey. About 3,500 tugmen operating in 
New York harbor were idle for several days, finally 
being ordered to return to work to move food and 
other essential commodities into New York City. 
The National Maritime Union, when it lent its 


sSympathy walkouts were reported 
in 12 cities where hotels operated by 
the Hilton, Kirkeby and Statler chains 
were located. Number of musicians 
involved was not reported 

tWaiters, chefs and bartenders 
coat in sympathy on September 21, 

csing restaurants. Total number in- 

on was not reported 

uStrike of teachers kept 6,200 
school children on a prolonged vacation 

oStrike of truck drivers halted 
deliveries of fresh fruits and vegetables 
to canneries 


gStrike of 37 inspectors forced the 


company to lay off approximately 
12,000 production workers 


wThe strike, theoretically, began at 
12:01 a.m. September 1, but because 
of the Labor Day holiday it was not 
effective until September 3 

zCompanies mn signing indi- 
vidual contracts with the unions on 
September 17. See text for details 

yNumber involved was not ars 
Eo ublication of four pa 

publican, Morning Union, ue 

“pet and Evening Union, was aff ected 

zAffected were 875 department 
stores and specialty shops 
n.a.Not available 


support to the AFL strike, made it known that it 
intended asking for the same increase if the WSB 
reversed its standing. On September 12, Stabilization 
Director Steelman issued an amendment to the wage 
stabilization policy of the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation which was effective in settling the dispute as 
far as the AFL unions were concerned. The prevailing 
rate would thereafter be paid by the government on 
its operations providing it employed one half the 
total in the industry or did one half the total indus- 
try’s dollar volume of business, and that a substantial 
part of the private operators were paying a compar- 
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able wage salary. The SIU and SUP accepted the 
terms and the strike was officially called off on Sep- 
tember 13. On that day, however, NMU officially 
went on strike on the East and Gulf coasts, and AFL 
workers did not go through the NMU picket lines. 
Approximately 90,000 workers and 1,200 ships were 
idle. Later, some AFL officials were reported to have 
expressed a willingness to go through, but the ships 
would still have remained fast at the docks, since the 
engineers on every ship belong to the CIO Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association (CIO). 


Perishables Spoil on Ships 


The ship operators were reported willing to meet 
the CIO demands, but once again governmental ap- 
proval was necessary. Security watches were with- 
drawn from all ships except refrigerated ones, a thing 
never done before. Shiploads of perishable products 
began to spoil. NMU extended the strike to coal car- 
riers and foreign-flag vessels under contract, and 
the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Watertenders, Oil- 
ers, and Wipers ‘(an independent union) and the CIO 
Marine Cooks and Stewards of the Pacific Coast 
joined the struggle. On September 16 the AFL prom- 
ised to respect CIO picket lines around non-AFL 
ships, but requested that pickets be withdrawn from 
AFL contract ships. On the West coast, settlement 
was being held up by refusal of the operators to nego- 
tiate with the two interested unions there before they 
went back to the ships. 

On September 19, James L. Fly, special arbitrator, 
announced his awards. These were effective in set- 
tling the dispute. NMU signed on September 20, 
while the two West coast groups signed on the 21st. 
Mr. Fly advocated a policy of equal pay for equal 
work. 

CIO’s Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association and 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union contracts expired on September 30. A “no 
contract, no work” situation developed. AFL’s Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots are also on strike at present. 


TRUCKING STRIKE 


The port of New York had more ships tied up 
than any other. This, however, was not New York’s 
only concern. During the month of September, and 
continuing also into October, it was hit by work 
stoppages of 25,000 drivers in the general trucking 
business, and of 3,000 employees of the United Par- 
cel Service, Inc. The combination resulted in even 
greater shortages of foodstuffs in New York than 
existed generally throughout the country. About 780 
food and candy stores were forced to close on Septem- 
ber 14. Manufacturing and industrial plants had to 
limit or suspend operations from lack of raw materials 
or supplies or from inability to ship the finished 


product. 
Contracts of locals 807, 282, and 816 of the Interna- 
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tional Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), with a com- 
bined membership of 25,000, expired on August 31. 
These locals control practically 100% of New York’s 
general trucking. Prior to the breakdown on August 
22, negotiations had been in progress for six weeks 
with the New York State Motor Truck Association, 
the Motor Carrier Association of New York, and the 
Master Truckmen of America. The union’s demands 
included wage increases averaging 30%, a reduction 
in the work week from 44 to 40 hours, the five-day 
week, and a two weeks’ annual vacation for men who 
had put in 100 days of work. Against these demands 
the companies offered an increase of $3.00 a week. 

On the next to the last day of the contract, Mayor 
William O’Dwyer presented a compromise proposal of 
a wage increase of 18.5 cents an hour; a forty-hour, 
five-day week; and an annual vacation of one week 
for 135 days of work and two weeks for 175 or more 
days. These terms were rejected by both sides, and 
the first general trucking strike in six years began, 
with 2,000 operators, controlling 20,000 to 25,000 
trucks, affected. Some estimates, however, show only 
15,000 city drivers idle. The strikers in the city 
proper were joined, in a sympathy move, by 15,000 
drivers in near-by New Jersey counties. 


Break in Deadlock 


The first break in the deadlock came in the 
“Bohack plan,” which called for a reduction in the 
work week from 44 to 40 hours, and an increase of 
$7.40 over the amount formerly paid for forty-four 
hours (a rise of 31 cents an hour), was offered. This 
offer, which was made on September 14, by the H. C. 
Bohack Company, a food chain, was followed by a 
similar one made by Daniels & Kennedy, newsprint 
dealers. Each of these concerns employ approxi- 
mately 110 drivers. The union soon reduced its de- 
mands to a group which were not very much different 
from this offer, although the big operators still re- 
mained firm against any increase more than the 
weekly $3.00 originally offered. By September 18, 
employers of 4,715 drivers were reported to have 
signed contracts according to the Bohack plan, and 
by September 23, the Master Truckmen of America, 
representing two hundred operators, had signed agree- 
ments with the union, sending 2,500 to 3,000 more 
drivers back to work. Drivers of two other groups of 
big operators were still out on strike. 

At first the signed-up drivers, traveling from New 
Jersey to New York, were forced to halt their trucks 
in New Jersey, but by September 26 the majority of 
New Jersey drivers had returned to work. The large 
proportion of drivers, however, are still not working 
and the city is still feeling the pinch of shortages in 
many ways. 

A strike of 3,000 United Parcel Service employees 
started on September 13 as an outgrowth of the gen- 
eral trucking strike. Drivers had remained away 
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from their jobs previous to this time expecting intimi- 
dation from the general truckers. Later, they de- 
manded full pay for the time thus lost. The dispute 
soon turned into a strike to further the demands of 
the Teamsters for wage increases. Deliveries from 
375 department stores and specialty shops are being 
held up by the strike. 


MUNICIPAL LABOR RELATIONS 


On September 22, William O’Dwyer, New York’s 
mayor, announced creation of a city-wide division of 
labor relations. Attached to his own office, it will 
attempt to follow “a long-range program designed to 
anticipate and prevent industrial strife in the city.” 
It will be concerned with key industries and with 
relations between city employees and the city. The 
division will be headed by Edward C. Maguire, a 
long-time labor advisor for two mayors and who was 
until now deputy commissioner of the Board of Trans- 
portation. 

In the same spirit Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann, of 
Cleveland, issued invitations early in September to 
eighteen persons, six each representing labor, manage- 
ment, and public, to serve on a committee to prevent 
strikes. The group will not, however, be an official 
organization of the city. 


PITTSBURGH IN THE DARK 


Employees of the Duquesne Power and Light Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, went out on strike 
on September 24, following a long history of dis- 
turbed industrial relations. In February, 1946, when 
service was interrupted for nineteen hours, a straight 
increase of 18 cents an hour was won through arbitra- 
tion, although the WSB later declared that the award 
was too large in seven of the nine employee classifica- 
tions concerned. 

On September 10, the union (the Independent As- 
sociation of Employees of Duquesne Light and Asso- 
ciated Companies) called a strike to enforce its de- 
mands for thirty-two changes, including a 20% wage 
mcrease, a master contract covering nine groups of 
employees, profit sharing by the company of all prof- 
its over 6% a year, six more holidays, and additional 
pension and disability benefits. An injunction to 
September 13, which was later extended to Septem- 
ber 24, was granted by the Common Pleas Court to 
the city two minutes before strike deadline so that the 
walkout lasted only one hour. The injunction in- 
structed the Standard Gas and Electric Company and 
the Standard Power and Light Company, parent com- 
panies, to send directors to Pittsburgh to settle the 
strike through negotiation. In the city’s petition for 
an injunction, it stated that a strike would “endanger 
the lives, health, safety, and well-being of our citizens 

. . paralyze governmental, industrial, and civil life 
of this entire area.” Hearings on the injunction were 
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called for September 24, but instead of awaiting the 
court’s decision, 3,500 members of the union struck on 
the morning of the hearings. Supervisory employees 
manned the power plants, but, by September 26, out- 
put had dropped to 31% of normal. An area of 817 
square miles, with a population of approximately 
1,500,000, is served by the company. Hundreds of 
manufacturing organizations are located in the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburgh in addition to all the large steel 
mills. 

Thousands of persons employed by industries de- 
pendent upon Duquesne Light for power were grad- 
ually laid off as their work diminished. Since main-. 
tenance workers are members of the union involved, 
local streetcar operators and bus drivers were added 
to the ranks of the strikers, further disrupting the 
normal activities of the city. 

George L. Mueller, the union’s president, was sen- 
tenced to a year in jail when he refused to call off the 
strike as being contrary to the court order. When the 
injunction was dissolved on September 26, he was 
once again released. Negotiations have been resumed 
with seemingly no greater success than was originally 
achieved. An added distraction is the fact that sev- 
eral hundred workers have banded together in a new 
union. The United States Employment Service 
offices estimated that 70,000 steel, factory, office, 
and department store employees were idle on October 
1 as a result of the strike. 


STRIKE SETTLEMENTS 


A strike of 1,200 workers at the Outer Drive plant 
of the Briggs Manufacturing Company in Detroit 
on September 12 resulted in idleness for approximate- 
ly 50,000 automobile workers at Chrysler and Pack- 
ard plants. These automobile manufacturers are de- 
pendent for automobile bodies on Briggs, their largest 
manufacturer. The dispute was settled on September 
21, with Packard and Chrysler calling back their em- 
ployees within the next few days. 

Several long-standing disputes were settled during 
the month, among them one of the longest strikes on 
record in the United States. On January 4 of this 
year, employees of the Phelps Dodge Copper Prod- 
ucts Corporation went on strike in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Between 1,700 and 2,000 members of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (CIO) were affected. The settlement, made 
on September 7, gave the workers an 18.5-cent hourly 
wage increase, along with maintenance of membership 
and compulsory checkoff of dues. In addition, the 
strikers were awarded the normal 1946 vacation pay, 
although no work was performed, and each employee 
received a cash payment of $75. 

The strike was attended by a measure of violence. 
Several clashes occurred between striking and non- 
striking workers, and between other groups during 
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the eight months. The death of one man has been 
tentatively attributed to a shot received during skir- 
mishes on July 30. 


Allis-Chalmers 


A conclusion was also drawn on the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company’s strike in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania—thought to be the longest in the city’s 
history. It started on March 22 when 1,100 members 
of UE-CIO walked out, demanding a 25% wage in- 
crease. After 178 days, they voted, on September 16, 
to return to work after having won a 13.5-cent hourly 
wage raise. 

On September 19, the Springfield, Illinois, plant 
strike was settled when the Farm Equipment Work- 
ers (CIO) accepted a 13.5-cent increase. Five other 
Allis-Chalmers plants in other parts of the country 
remain idle as a result of unsettled strikes. 


General Tire & Rubber 

A strike at plants of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company at Akron, Ohio, Waco, Texas, and at the 
company’s subsidiary, the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company at Jeannette, Pennsylvania, was settled 
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after nine weeks, Waco employees gained 14 cents an 
hour and Jeannette workers 3 cents. 

Only 5,200 workers were said to have been on strike 
but the settlements affected 57,000 workers in all. 
The strike was called by the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) in protest against geographical differentials 
in rates. 


BLS RELEASES 


The latest official compilation of strike data is for 
August. Preliminary estimates by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show 500 new strikes starting in 
August, the largest number in one month since Sep- 
tember, 1945. Both the number of workers involved 
and the total days of idleness reported showed slight 
increases. Workers involved in new strikes were 
235,000 in August, as compared with 185,000 in July 
and 270,900 in August, 1945. Figures for man days of 
idleness resulting from all strikes were 3,425,000 in 
August, 3,300,000 in July, and 1,712,000 in August, 
1945. 


Mary A. WERTz 


Statistical Division 


Employment in August 


IVILIAN employment, already above former 


peacetime levels, continued to climb upward in 
August. The number of persons holding civilian jobs 
this month was fully 250,000 above July, and almost 
2 million above the corresponding month of a year 
previous. Employment in the nonagricultural seg- 
ment jumped 500,000 during the month, reflecting 
gains in most of the major groups. Unemployment 
remained under 2 million. 


BIG RISE IN MANUFACTURING 


Gains in employment were registered in all the five 
basic industries, with manufacturing accounting for 
more than 50% of the over-all rise. The increase, 
which was equally divided between the durable and 
nondurable goods groups, reflected an upward trend 
in eighteen of the twenty major groups. The food and 
apparel industries paced the field with significant 
gains of about 50,000 each, while the iron and steel 
industry followed with an increase of over 40,000. 
Transportation equipment and the leather groups suf- 
fered declines. Despite the handicap of both material 
and labor shortages, construction employment ex- 
panded by over 125,000 during the month. Public 
utilities continued its trend upward with an addition 
of 20,000 persons, while 10,000 entered the mining 


industry. The downward trend in transportation was 
reversed for the second consecutive month when an 
increase of 16,000 workers was reported. A slight 
decline occurred in the service industries, and the 
number of persons on government payrolls continued 
to be slashed. 


THE YEAR’S RECORD 


Between August, 1945, and August, 1946, there has 
been a shift in employment in the nonagricultural 
sector, reflecting the return to a peacetime economy. 
Gains have occurred in most major industry groups 
except manufacturing, transportation and govern- 
ment, which are below the levels existing before the 
end of the war. Manufacturing and transportation 
have lost 500,000 and 300,000, respectively. 

A definite shift from durable to nondurable goods 
has characterized the manufacturing division. Consid- 
erable losses in the shipbuilding and aircraft indus- 
tries were the chief factors in the decrease in durable 
goods employment. Except for the chemicals group 
increased employment occurred among all major 
eroups of the nondurable goods division. 

Offsetting the losses in employment are increases 
which have developed in other lines, chiefly in con- 
struction, and in trade and service activities which 
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had been unable to obtain an adequate supply of 
workers. Compared with a year ago, construction 
employment has expanded by more than 1 million. 


Employment and Unemployment’ 
In Thousands 


vase of i Labor x ‘orce 
loymen 
~ a Aug. July! ' i Aug. 


Unemployment.......... 1,780 
Excess of employment over 


economic labor force..| .... sold ones 8,709r 
Total employment....... 55,537 64,955 
Agriculture............. 11,315 10,824 
Forestry and fishing..... 83 180 182 
Total industry.......... 19,453 21,490 
Extraction of minerals. . 631 637 
Manufacturing......... 12,410 15,367 
Construction........... 2,313 1,453 
Transportation......... 2,928 3,081 
Public utilities......... 1,171 952 
Trade, distribution and 
SNANCE eect ce are 8,140 7,366 
Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces)... . .| 14,969 | 15,249 23,623 
Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,207 | 1,200 1,464 


rRevised 


1Subject to revision 


Trade and services have each exceeded their August, 
1945, levels by more than 650,000. 


WAR DISTORTION ELIMINATED 


With the shifts that have occurred, much of the 
war distortion of the structure of employment has 
been eliminated. The distribution now by broad non- 
agricultural industry groups, although not a complete 
reversal to the prewar pattern, is not greatly out of 
line with that in 1929 and 1940. Further modification 
along these lines is expected. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


A seasonal contraction of 237,000 persons during 
the month brought farm employment to a total of 
11,078,000 in mid-August. Compared, however, with 
a year earlier, farm employment is 3% higher, and 
at the highest level for this period since 1943. 

The shrinkage was largely owing to a shift this year 
in the seasonal harvest pattern. Aided by good 
weather, field work started earlier than usual, with 
most crops now ahead of their customary schedule. 
This fact permitted some jobs to be spread over 
longer periods and lessened the need for extra 
workers. 

While hired workers registered a small gain, the 
number of family workers dropped more than 250,000 
to total 8,296,000. Both family and hired workers are 
above the comparable level of last year. 


Rosatyn D. Srecen 
Statistical Division 
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Labor Press 


Highlights’ 


See Monopolistic Danger 


Calling attention to the increasing concentration of eco- 
nomic power during the war and since V-J day, the Eco- 
nomic Outlook (CIO) states that the monopolistic position 
of big business has become so powerful that “competition, 
a fundamental American institution, has been placed in 
jeopardy.” It concludes that “in the light of present eco- 
nomic tendencies it may become necessary to give serious 
consideration to the suggestion that ‘public control either 
through regulation or ownership’ be explored as a means 
of curbing monopoly practices.” 


AFL on Foreign Policy 


Secretary Wallace’s resignation will promote greater unity 
of thought and action in our government, according to 
Joseph Padway, chief counsel for the AFL, who declares 
that “seven million members of the AFL stand solidly 
united in support of a firm policy toward Soviet Russia.” 
He also says that “communism offers no attraction to mem- 
bers of the AFL,” that the AFL will resist all attempts of 
the Communists to take control by way of the trade union 
movement.—Weekly News Service (AFL). 


CIO on Foreign Policy 


“Millions of Americans who had placed their hopes in 
the program of the late President” are protesting the oust- 
ing of Henry Wallace from the cabinet, reports the UE 
News (CIO). In a message to Mr. Wallace, UE leaders 
stated that “we support your recent criticisms of foreign 
policy of the Truman Administration and urge you to con- 
tinue your fight for a policy of peaceful cooperation among 
the United Nations.” 


Chides CIO on Portal-pay Stand 


CIO President Philip Murray was “better late than 
never” in demanding portal-to-portal pay for CIO workers 
outside the mines, according to the United Construction 
Workers News (UMWA-District 50). “If the CIO had 
been really interested in winning union victories on an 
economic issue like this,” observes the News, “it would 
have backed up the UMWA in its great struggle and it 
would probably have achieved by now what*the UMWA has 
shown it how to obtain.” 


Labor Backs Extension Plan 


The Committee for the Extension of Labor Education has 
launched a nationwide drive to secure support for bills 
introduced in the last session of Congress to establish a 
Labor Extension Service in the Department of Labor. “The 
Committee has the support of the CIO, AFL and other 
labor groups,” states the CIO News. 


‘From the September, 1946, labor press. 


October, 1946 


C.T.A.L. Support for Chinese Labor 


Pledging full support of the C.T.A.L. (Latin American 
Federation of Labor) for Chinese labor, President Vincente 
Lombardo has instructed affiliates to put maximum pres- 
sure on Generalissimo Chiang-Kai Shek, reports the C.7.A.L. 
News, to restore union liberties, to release arrested union 
leaders, and end the civil war, “so that the Chinese people 
may begin the stage of reconstruction. . . . If not, labor 
throughout the world will fight until the Chinese people 
have been enabled to achieve these aims... .” 


Canadian Veterans Protest Strike Breaking 


More than 5,000 union World War I and II veterans 
protested against the importation of 700 provincial and 
federal police to break CIO strikes at the Westinghouse, 
Stelco and Firestone plants in Canada, the UE News (CIO) 
reports. “Threats of a general strike are heard from one 
end of the country to another,” the article says, with the 
general citizenry and students lending their support to 
organized labor. 


Sees 30-hour Week Ahead 


The 30-hour week is now within sight for the organized 
working man and will come when world peace is secure and 
America can harness modern inventions for the benefit of 
the people, says William Green, AFL President. He be- 
lieves that “the 30-hour week will open up new opportuni- 
ties for employment and for a fuller life for the working 
masses.” 


PAC Seeks Million Dollar Campaign Chest 


“All out for November 5” is the slogan of the new CIO- 
PAC campaign to raise a $1 million to help clean the 
“Tories” out of Congress in the coming elections. Twenty- 
five million leaflets, mobilization of CIO members in forty- 
five meetings in key areas, and an ambitious radio and 
newspaper publicity program have been mapped by the 
PAC Executive Board—UE News (CIO). 


Sees Labor in Clutches of “Burrocrats” 


“One year after the war’s end the economy of the nation 
is still in the hands of the government burrocrats,” states 
an editorial in the United Mine Workers Journal (AFL), 
and “the burrocrats can still determine the worker’s right 
as a union man.” Organized labor must overcome the cross 
currents within its movement and call for “genuine, honest, 
American union leadership, free from taint of any isms or 
foreign ideologies.” It must also hold the line on wages and 
defeat candidates for Congress who fail to come out “for 
free labor and genuine, free collective bargaining.” 


Asks Three-way Council 


Asking that “government domination of the true spirit 
of collective bargaining stop,” the Executive Board of the 
UAW-AFL has requested President Truman to set up “a 
committee composed of the Secretaries of Labor, Agricul- 
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ture, and Commerce for the purpose of calling together 
recognized leaders of industry, labor and agriculture to 
participate in the formation of a permanent National Eco- 
nomic Security Council free from government interference 
or participation."—AFL Auto Worker. 


Japanese Unions Merge 


Representing 1,600,000 workers, the congress of Japanese 
Industrial Unions plans to apply for membership in the 
WFTU. The objectives of the new organization are the 
40-hour week, unemployment insurance and the elimina- 
eo 2 “colonial” working conditions —Dispatcher (ILWU- 


Unions To Educate Youth 


Since high schools do not prepare their graduates for the 
social responsibilities that rest upon them once they take 
their place as wage earners, the unions must bring youth 
into the labor movement, states an editorial in the Dzs- 
patcher (ILWU-CIO). “Education of union members for 
leadership of tomorrow must begin early,” according to the 
editorial, since most children after leaving high school 
either lack the funds to continue their education or are 
not prepared to do anything but completely unskilled labor 
in specialized industries. 


Southern Campaign Succeeding, Green Says 


“The AFL campaign to enroll one million unorganized 
Southern workers has shown a registration of 150,000 new 
members,” declared William Green at the convention of 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. Pointing out that 
two thirds of American Negroes are forced to exist under 
substandard conditions, Mr. Green pledged the full might 
of the AFL to rectify their plight reminding the union 
that one million Negroes are already members of AFL 
affiliates—Weekly News Service (AFL). 


Sees Many Reds in Government Unions 


Communist infiltration into American labor is especially 
serious in the case of government unions, declares William 
C. Doherty, Vice President of the AFL and president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers—Weekly News 
Service (AFL). 


American Labor Key to World Prosperity 


Many labor leaders do not understand that United States 
labor is the chief hope of the world, Daniel Tobin, president 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers (AFL), asserted in a 
Labor Day address. “If they succeed in kicking this coun- 
try into a disastrous depression, the rest of the world sinks 
with us.” He also said that he believes that “labor can 
save the United States from inflation if it stays on the job,” 
a measure that “will do much towards stabilizing conditions 
throughout the world.”—The International hoes bie : 
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Management 


Reading 


“Wanted: Mature Labor Leaders,” by Benjamin M. Selek- 
man, Harvard Business Review, Summer, 1946. Per- 
sons calling for greater maturity in labor leaders usually 
do so in terms of “exhortation or denunciation,” says 
Professor Selekman, who believes that these critics would 
be more lenient if they had a better conception of the 
pressure union members exert upon their leaders. An- 
other factor influencing the behavior of union leaders 
is the extent to which they believe management has ac- 
cepted the principle of collective bargaining. Profes- 
sor Selekman, who believes that that acceptance is wide- 
spread, tends to ignore the contrary opinion held by 
many leaders throughout the labor movement. Some of 
those leaders on their part are not always aware of the 
fact that it is possible for an industrialist to oppose the 
labor union principles of one union but be in favor of 
the labor philosophy of another. 


In a paragraph comparing union members with stock- 
holders, the author states that the leaders of each group 
are “judged by their success in profitable operation.” Man- 
agement attains success for its stockholders through prof- 
itable operations, and the union officials’ guage of suc- 
cess, says the author, is “wage increases and shop gains.” 
Labor leaders have had to battle to make gains, says 
Professor Selekman and “the same dynamism of pro- 
test animates accepted unionism that animated unionism 
when it was struggling for acceptance.” 


A chapter on “Achieving Peace Through Conflict” states 
that the labor leader “must recognize that peaceful ad- 
vance is now his goal. . . . This is a crucial change in- 
deed, and far easier to prescribe than to accomplish.” 

The desire on the part of labor leaders to retain their 
positions, to keep the membership intact and the ever- 
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present clashes between and within unions are “feared 
as a greater danger to evolving collective relations than 
any other single factor.” Some labor leaders, in both 
the CIO and AFL, disagree, saying that the danger of 
“enemies of labor” uniting against organized labor is 
more to be feared than jurisdictional strife. 

Professor Selekman’s proposals to “capitalize upon this 
opportunity for improved relations” are: 


1. “An accepted union must modifiy, even for fight- 
ing purposes, the very ‘language system’ which it has 
inherited from the struggle for- recognition.” 

2. “In all phases of collective bargaining a union 
must adopt carefully discriminatory approaches toward 
dealings with individual companies in each industry. 
This is called for by the variety of employer attitudes 
characteristic of transition.” 

Educating union members and the “left-wing influences” 
within unions are factors also discussed by the author. 
This article: “Wanted: Mature Labor Leaders” is con- 
cluded with the phrase “Wanted: Mature Managers.” 


AS Ac.D: 


“Freedom within Management,” by William B. Given, Jr., 


Harvard Business Review, Summer Number, 1946. It is 
the author’s belief that there is a strong trend toward de- 
centralization of management. He is concerned with the 
development in which management people all along the 
line will be given “a stimulating feeling of personal free- 
dom: freedom to venture into new and untried paths, 
freedom to take risks, freedom to fail.” He envisions the 
job of the executive as one of setting the sights; and of 
acting as coach while his subordinates carry the ball. 


W.W.M. 


“How Workers and Management Stand on Labor Controls,” 


Factory Management and Maintenance, July, 1946. The 
article declares that the vetoing of the Case bill was an 
“Administration mistake.” The attitude of workers on 
labor controls through legislation is indicated through 


personal interviews and a mail survey of management 
opinion. A. A. D. 


Wage-increase Announcements, August 15 to 


September 22, 1946 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals (Details of application of increase to wage rate not available unless otherwise specified) 


Company Location if ova of 
crease 


Building Materials and Trades 


* Building trades... cas suasecs eens « & Cleveland, O. 124 ¢/hr. 
*Building Trades Employers Association.| Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Contractors Association............... Louisville, Ky. 

*Electrical ‘Contractors Association..... Duluth, Minn. 

*Thomas Somerville Company.......... Washington, D. C. 


*Universal Atlas Cement Company.....| Hannibal, Mo. 


Number 


Affected Remarks 


WAB approval for bricklayers, electricians, lathers and 
plasterers. New rate $2.1214 /hr, 

Plumbers’ new rate $2/hr. Retroactive 7/25/46 

(Teamsters—AFL) 

(Bricklayers—AFL) 

(Electrical Workers—AFL) 

New scale 9714 ¢/hr., shippers and countermen; 85¢/hr., 
laborers and helpers. (Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men-—CIO) 

(Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers—AFL) 
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Company Location 


Chemicals, Drugs 

Baker Castor Oil Company............ Jersey City, N. J., 
ae ; Bayonne, N. J. 
*Liquid Carbonic Corporation.......... Utes, Mich. 
Wall Chemical Company.............. 
*Ohio Falls Dye Works................ 


Louisville, Ky. 
SPIN AUG: COMPAD Yio cits sie raviocs aa ~ ss 4 


New York, N. Y. 


Communications 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Company... 
Commercial Cable Company........... 
RCA Communications................. 


Electrical Products 
*Admiral Radio Corporation........... 
*Sonotone Corporation................ 


Chicago, IIl. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


*Sylvania Electric Company........... Various 
Food 

*Associated Bakers of GreaterChicago. .| Chicago, IIl. 
*Ralceriea(O) cotavisic anaes wereeararcens St. Louis, Mo. 


ME SKOPIOS CS) coo. Benue Ceres lemmas Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Belle Center Creamery and Cheese Com-} Bellefontaine, O. 


pany 
SETGWORIOR) (2) 1 tac kak chek k 2 « a Sinwae aie Milwaukee, Wis. 
*Drewry’s Limited U.S.A. Inc.......... South Bend, Ind. 


IBrapire: Foods, Int... odessa cxas se Auburn, N. Y. 

SEV DAOKELN I. .ncbee kn whe echoes 3 Yakima Valley, 
Wash. 

*C, A, Will Dog Food Company........ St. Louis, Mo. 

Glass . 

Hazel Atlas Glass Company............| Various 

John E. Kemple Glass Works.......... East Palestine, O. 

*Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation.| Newark, N. J. 


Heat, Light and Power ‘ 
*Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company...} Chicago, Ill. 
Lumber and Products 


Louis Bullock Lumber Company........ Block, Tenn. 


New London, Wis. 


*Edison Wood Products Company...... 
New York, N. Y. 


Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association 


Metals and Products 

Acme Machine Tool Company..... Acer 
*Cameron Manufacturing Corporation. . 
LonisiCohen .& Son... ccc ict 23s 2 


*Consolidated Steel Corporation........ 
*Granite City Steel Company.......... 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Emporium, Pa. 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


Orange, Texas 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*Lyon—Raymond Corporation.......... Greene, N. Y. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Sherrill, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


*Maumee Malleable Casting Company. . 
WOTiaidA Lit Bessa cies claetinke pate leit aie /s' 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Products Cor- 

poration 


Tomke Aluminum Company..........- Baltimore, Md. 


Paper 

International Paper Company.........-. 
(Book and Bond Division) 

*St. Regis Paper Company..........--- 


Various 


New York and 
Pennsylvania 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company... 


Mechanicsville, 
NEY. 


Amount of 
crease 


18¢/hr. 
20¢/hr. 


11¢/hr. 
$3.50/wk, 


ty York, N. Y. | $6-$12/wk. 


15¢/hr. 
5 6¢/br. 


1814 ¢/hr. 


$6/wk. 
$12/wk. 


184 ¢/hr. 


74 ¢/hr. 


50¢/hr. 


(average) 


11% ¢/hr. 
12% 
(See 

remarks) 


5-9 ¢/hr. 


sp LP ale gtd 


ay 
10¢/hr. 
20¢/hr. 


5-28¢/hr. 
12¢/hr. 


7-12¢/hr. 
18¢/hr. 
21¢/hbr. 
14% 
(approx.) 
15¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 
184 ¢/hr. 


74 ¢/hr. 


5¢/hr. 
814 ¢/hr. 


6¢/hr. 
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Number 


Affected 


500 
50 


4,000 


200 
600 


12,000 


800 
50 


1,800 
4,500 
3,600 
wis 
1,800 
3,000 
“200 
7175 
3,000 


2,000 
600 


3,500 
18,800 


Remarks 


Also 5¢/hr. shift differentials, 30-day vacations for re- 
turned veterans. (Ind.) 


va and Oilers—-AFL) 
aid vacations and holidays. (Cosmetic Soap and Per- 
fumery Workers—AF'L) 


35 hr. work week; retroactive 1/1/46 at Commercial 
Glow” 2/1/46 at Mackay, 8/1/46 at RCA. (ACA- 


New minimum $1.20/hr. (Teamsters-AFL) 
Retroactive 7/1/46. 15-minute paid lunch time, 90-day 
iS ie clause; total 1814¢/hr. since 11/45. (UE- 


Union shop, 2-week vacation for three years’ service; 
holiday, grievance and seniority provisions. (UE-CIO) 


42-hr, week. (Bakery and Confectionery Workers-AFL) 

5¢/br. night Og (Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers—AFL) 

New scale $1.1814¢/hr., journeymen bakers; 96¢/hr., 
unskilled workers (male); 7414¢/hr., unskilled female 
workers. (Bakery and Confectionery Workers-AFL) 

Hourly employees and working foremen. 32% total 
increase since 1943 
(Brewery Workers—CIO) 

New scale $1.23-1.38/hr. 

Truck drivers 

Warehousemen 
(Teamsters—AFL) 

First increases since 8/44 


(Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen—AFL) 


(Teamsters—AFL) 


Retroactive 9/1/46. Double time for holidays 


PEG average increase over hourly base rates since 
V-J day 


Retroactive 5/1/46. (Gas Workers-AFL) 


New minimums $7.03-$9.48/day. Paid vacations, union 
shop and checkoff. (UCW) 

(Upholsterers—A FL) 

9 paid holidays. (United Furniture Workers—CIO) 


(UCW) 

5¢/br. granted 12/45. 4 paid holidays, 1-2 week paid 
vacations. (UE-CIO) 

1-2 week paid vacations, $5-25 Christmas bonuses. 
(UCW) 

Retroactive to 12/45. (Office Employees-AFL) 

Affecting machinists only. Ends 5-month strike. 104¢ 
of increase retroactive for period 1/1—21/46. (Inter- 
national Association of Machinists) 

Reduction in work week to 50 hours. 6 paid holidays, 
2-wk. vacation for l-year service, 2 10-minute rest 
periods, group insurance 

(Molders and Foundry Workers—AFL) 

Over-all average increase 20% since V—J day 

Minimum wage for men, 96}4¢/hr.; women, 8614 ¢/hr. 
Wage reopening clause, maintenance of membership, 
retroactive pay of $75 to cover holidays, other fringe 
adjustments 

(UCW) 


Effective 9/16/46. Total 20¢/hr. increase since 8/45. 
AFL 


( ) 

Effective 7/10/46. New base rate 8634¢/hr. (Paper 
Makers, Pulp and Sulphite Workers, Electrical Work- 
ers, Carpenters and Joiners, Firemen and Oilers-AFL; 
Machinists—Ind.) 

$10-15 Christmas bonus. Effective 10/1/46. Total 22¢/ 

hr. increase since V—J day. (District 50-UMW-AFL) 
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oe er 


Company Location 
Printing andjPublishing 
Courier—EXxpress......0sscesseeeeeeees Buffalo, N. Y. 
Evening NewS..........ssscerensevens 
*Printersls.icctcoe se wapesielew a areata ohers weak Rahway, N. J. 
*Newspapers........ spataerenulere oO sucre ....| Sandusky, Ohio 
Rubber ; 
*I, B. Kleinert Rubber Company....... a Island City, 
Martin Brothers Elastic Company...... Middlesboro, Ky. 
United States Rubber Company........ Detroit, Mich. 
Textile and Allied Industries : 
*Alexander CompaDy......s:sseeveeves Reading, Pa. 
Alma Knitting Mills, Inc.............. Gloversville, N. Y. 
Brookside Milla, In6sj. is ccnnos vemos Knoxville, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y. 


*Burlap Employers’ Association........ 
Paterson, N. J. 


*Dolphin Jute Mills.............+.00e: 
*Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers] Various 


Association : . 
Gibbs Underwear Company............ Philadelphia, Pa, 


Utica, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio 
LaFayette, Ga. 
ult County, 


Nay. 
Middletown Footwear Company........ Middletown, N. Y. 
*Union—Made Garment Manufacturers} Various 
Association 
*Velvet Textile Corporation............ 


Horrocks—Ibbotson Company........... 
*Hercules Trouser Company... ae 
*LaFayette Cotton Mills.............. 
Leather glove manufacturers........... 


Tobacco 

D. Emil Klein Company............... New York, N. Y.; 
(3 plants) New Jersey 

Transportation 

FL ONGANOTEMION & oie seis, ¢, 6/0: ete. eso/ausioiecsere: oe New Orleans, La, 


*North Shore Bus Company........... Flushing, N. Y. 


North Shore & Milwaukee R. R........ Chicago, Ill. 


Poughkeepsie & ‘Wappinger Falls Electric] Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Railway Company 


Shipping companies....,..........005: San Francisco, Cal. 
*Street Railway Company............. San Diego, Cal. 
Miscellaneous 

Bank of the Manhattan Company...... New York, N. Y. 
*East Peoria Elevator Company........ Peoria, Ill. 

¥M. A. Herat: COMPADY s vecsiesn > 0% ven ile Atlanta, Ga, 


eClornam COMPpany sacs. sceuesvaeeaen 
Hotels and Nightclubs....... 
*Laundry associations (3).. 
Montgomery Ward... ...scecscrssosen on 
Motion picture producers.............. 
WEUSICIAIIE nition vine «006.0 s-4\0, fis9 @. coca 


Providence, R, I. 
New York, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Detroit, Mich. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


WMCA (radio station)................ 
F. W. Woolworth Company............ 


‘Includes salary-increase announcements 


West Haven, Conn. 


Amount of Number Remarks 
Increase Affected Oe eee 
— k, 240 | New scale $74/wk. day shift; $78/wk. night shift. 
$12-13/w. (ITU-AFL) 
25% ¢/hr. _... | Work week shortened to 35 hrs. (ITU-AFL) 
$8/wk. i PFs Printers. Also new vacation clause, 2-week sick leave, 
2-week severance pay 
15% ae Reduction in vacation eligibility requirements to three 
(average) years’ service for 2-week vacation, 6 paid holidays, 
6 eas and 10¢/hr. shift differentials, (Rubber Workers 
5-10¢/hr. 400 | (United Construction Workers) 
744-121 ¢/ 400 | From changes in job standards. (URW-CIO) 
hr. 
16% Closed shop, paid vacations, (Hat Workers-AFL) 
(average) 
5 ate ae 
8¢ /pr. 1,270 | 73¢/hr. minimum, 1-2 week paid vacations, and other 
fringe benefits. (TWUA;CIO) 
11¢/hr. 500 } Retroactive 8/1/46. 65¢/hr. minimum. (TWUA-CIO) 
15¢/hr. 300 | 5 paid holidays, 2-week paid vacation, group insurance. 
(TWUA-CIO) 
6¢/hr. 12,000 | New minimum for piece and time workers 73¢/hr. Total 
1834 ¢/hr. increase since 9/45. (Hosiery Workers—CIO) 
18¢/hr. 500 | Knitters, machine and sewing fixers 
10¢/hr. All others 
(TWUA-CIO) 
9¢/hr. Group insurance. (TWUA-CIO) 
10% a5) Piece and hourly rated employees 
1514¢/hr. 300 | 70¢/hr. plant minimum. (TWUA-CIO) 
5% 6,000 | Retroactive 7/15/46 
15% 93 | 6 paid holidays. (Shoe Workers—CIO) 
5.4% Pig Effective 8/5/46. 10% previously granted 2/46. Paid 
vacations and holidays. (Garment Workers—AFL) 
12¢/hbr. Loomfixers 
10¢/hr. All others. 5¢/hr. additional 11/46. Effective 8/12/46. 
(TWUA—CIO) 
1214 ¢/hr. 600 | Group life insurance plan 
15¢/hr. 8,000 | Second round. (ILA—AFL) 

To 15¢/hr. 685 | Maximum rate for drivers $1.10/hr.; company-paid 
group insurance premiums, 7-day sick leave at half pay, 
reduction in work week to 44 hrs. (Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees—AFL) 

1844 ¢/hr. 500 Ces Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees-— 
15¢/hbr. 50 | New rate $1/hr. for drivers and insid FE 
Drivers AFL) inside men. (Bus 
1044 ¢/hr. Maintenance men. (ILWU) 
(average) 
1534-26 ¢/hr. (Electrical Workers-AFL) 
10% premier t  S /46. —— employees, other than offi- 
cers. 12- previously granted 1/1/4 
184 ¢/hr. (Grain Elevator Workurs- AEE) gore 
6-15 ¢/hr. Male employees 
5¢/hr. Female employees 
RWDSU-CIO) 
10 Se (Jewelry Workers—AFL) 
20% 1,500 | (Musicians—AFL) 
144% pian (Laundry Workers—AFL) 
$6.15 /wi 3000 | Off 1 
—15/w 3,000 ce employees and screen publicists. (UOP — 
ie cena a fice $46 be al i (Musicians ALY ae 
ay f onkitchen employees. tel & 
pa Alliance AFLY yees. (Ho Restaurant Employees 
wk, 100 osed shop, reopening clause. 5 
eae : house ‘Workers-C10) se. (Wholesale and Ware 
-10/wk,. 0 nion shop, $30 minim for begi i i 
UOPWA_CIO) um tor beginners. (Radio Guild, 
$12/wk. 325 | Warehousemen. $43-53 weekly minimums, employer- 


financed group insurance plan. Increase ret: i 
7/8/46. (Wholesale and Warehouse Workers ClO)” 


*August, 1946, increases not included in previous issue. 
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